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ABSIBACT 

Academic anxiety, person/groUp relations, and subject 
satisfaction were investigated in three secondary schools in various 
stag^e of curriculum reform: .a traditional school, a school in vhich 
a short-course elective program vas being Implemented, and a school 
in which such a program was fully implemented. Attitude measur,es vere 
qf:mFl€ted by ^482 students. Academic anxietj vas highest at the 
traditional school and next highest at the school in the process of 
implementing an elective program. Person/group relations and subject 
satisfaction were also higher in these schools, for college 
preparatory students. Besults uere interpreted as indicating that 
content' fragmentation and frequent regroupings tend to desynthesize 
and depersonalize courses, and that a high degree of classroom 
camaraderie may be more essential to psychological adjustment than is 
course content or thtt school calendar. (AA) ^ 
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PROLOGUE 



' "The conventi.onal way, to define curri'culum is to refer 
to the variety of iiSstructionai activit*ies plctnned and* pro- ' 
vided for pupils by the local school or school system. The 
definition is all right;^it simply lacks vigor. Curriculum is 
a vital, moving, complelx interaction of people and things in 
a free-wheeling setting. It includes questions to. debate, 
forces to rationalize, ^goals to illuminate, programs to 
activate, and outcomes to evaluate." 

J. Lloyd Trump and Delmas Miller', Secondary School 
Curriculum Improverr^ent : Challenges , Humanism , Accountability . 
(Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1973), 'p. 13. I : 
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INTRODUCTION 



Humanistic cKange in American secondary education has 

most recently focused on- the student priority of individuali- 

«■ • 

zation a«d choice in curriculunii Aside from the numerous 

internal classroom efforts of teachers to individualize 

through the use of pupil-teacher planning, programmed instruction, 

■ ■ ■ ' J ■ 

homogeneous grouping, learning activ4^ty packages or contracts, ' 

independenli^^tudy , etc. — the external curriculum program* is- 

«■ ■ ^ • 

also undergoing* drastic revisionV One such change is the 
revamping of traditionally required nine-month high school 
cou^^ses into' short elective Aourses within a required framework 
.designed for variety in off'^x;^ngs, relevancy in co^!^t, and 
flexibility in scheduling. According to George Hillocks, Jr.. 
in Alternatives in Enqlish j A Critical Appraisal of Elective '\ 

m ■ 

Programs , "Elective program^ may w^l^ be one of the most 
significant developments in the English cu^?l^icula of American/ 
high schools during the past ifecade." \^ 

A 'suiyey from the United States Office of Education reports 

J 

that the Average number of courses per secondary pupil rose from 

. . \ 

' ■ • ^ i ' 

6. 4- in 196^-61 to 7.1 in 1970-71 mainly as ^^^sult of the multi- 
plicity (of short courses ilitroduced* into the curriculum.? This 
rises4^ popularity of arternatives in high school English would 
seem-i'ndeed typical .of the, humanistic trend, toward individuali- 
zation in education which we are presently experiencing at all 

* ■ 

7 ♦ 
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levels. Mescal Messmore has explained ^in the* English Journal 



that now is a. tim^ of cyclic^ renewal', "...an evolution fr 



om 



the progressive education of forty years ^go and a*^ revolution 

■ • 3 

from the content curriculum of the I960' s." Glenys Unruh^ 
concurred in Educational Leadership that the curriculum pro- 
jects of the sixties erred in their single-principle pre- 

occupation with strut^ture theory, aimed initially at the ^ 

' 4 
minority of academically interested and able students. 

'The major impetus toward humanistic change ih English ^ 

courses m particular was begun at the internatJ-onal. Dartmouth 

Conference m 1966 with xts- thrust to involve the learner 

creatively in choosing and shaping -his ' own. learning experiences 

within a comprahensjiLve linguist;ic environment. Albert H. 

Marckwardt in The Bulle'tin of the National Association of 

Secondary Principals concludes from the Dartmouth experience 

that, "If there is a ' new English', it is toy be found by 

re-examining and re-r-interpreting the child's experiences in 

language ^father than by introducing rijew extent as has been 

characteristic of curriculum change in certain other school 

subjects ,\ notably mathematics", science, and geography.' " 

Aspirations for a "new Engflish" did first* take the form 

of adding content — such as the +iistory of the language, 

semantics,, theories of grammar, the. study of dialects and 

ri^ass media — to an area which was already top-heavy. 

• 8 ' 



Those who favor thej short-course elective system are more pVoiy 
to stop agonizing over imier structure, sequence, or essentfeal 
core 'experiences and to agree wi th., the' premise of G. Robert Carlsen 
in the English Journal that this subject is more like a massive 

jigsaw puzzle, a proces^S7centered rather than goal-centered < 

»■■•'.'.'■ , " ^ , <^ ^ 

discipline, something we practice rather than acheivis. ^Ad- 
vocates of a humanistic "new^^?n^lish" .for the seventies are 
more concerned^hat s't^udents give" responsible to shaping , the 
curriculum, learn intelligent decision-^making by electing 
wisely, and share their heteLogenei^^^y as a source of stimulation 
and creativity. . \ ^ 

Any curricular program, innov4ti^/e or traditional, merits 
frequent and careful evaluation to assess yts relative effective- 
ness. Humanis>ts cpntend' that the; curriculum should/ offer numerous' 
alternatives for students, rather than expose Iffiem all to the 

I 9 f' " 

same mechanistic mind-^t and skill patterns. G.. Robert Carlsen 
* ha? characterized the young of^our present counter-culture as - 
neophyte hunj^nists "...concerned with the quality of being, the 

quality of .their relationsliipB with others, and the quality of 

8 " • 

their inner, lives." This study i«k a dirject attempt ^to assess 

/< the preceding in three different high school settings. This * 

• J ■> ■ ' ■ ^ 

^* \J, investigation wasi also designed to partially answer the 196^ * 
L query of John J. DeBoer in The Educatiprial Forum as to whether 

the. new short-course elective system .who krarows ~ may relax '^■j 
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some of the tensions we are creating in so many of our high ■ 
school students." . ^ 



STATEMENT OF |>ROBLEM 

..... ' I 

This project was concerned with the problem of whether 
or not the .innovative individualization of" selected secondary 
English curricula through non-graded elective shoj^-cpursels 
as opposed to required heterogeneous grade-grqupings with 
accelera-ted and basic classes irL-^ selected traditional . 
framework, significantly increased or decreased the factors 
of academic anxiety, person-group relationships, and subject- 
-satisfaction for high school students. ^ ^ 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 



The following definitions were used coprsistently through- 

out this investigation. The use of terms was restricted to 

the meanings specified in this section: * 

Seconidary EnqMsh curriculum - All subject-matter and 

learning experiences in years 10, 11, 12 of under- 
graduate education which are organized- into credit 
courses in reading , speaking , writing , listening , ^ 
, thinking. ' ' - ' ' 

Trad3^j<[:ipria),X ' framework - Secondary, school organization'^ 

eWibracing a general schedufe/of required and elective 
nine-month courses gear^fed-Hro speci'f ic grade levels . 

Heterogeneous groupings - Classes to whicrx students have 
been assignee^ randomly on the sole basis of requir;ed 
subject and age *or grade level.. 
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Accelerated classes - Assignment of superior students to 

particular enrichment or in-depth courses', on the *b^i 
of standiardized test scores , past acheivement , and } 
potential predicted by faculty. 

BafercL classes - Assignment of students performing far 

Below grade level to remedia-1 or simplified courses- ' 
on the basis of standardized' test scores, past 
achievement, and faculty recommendation. 

Innovative - "...(Involving) delitferate, novel, specific 
change, which is thought to be more efficacious i;ji • 
accomplishing the goals of the system. "-^^ 

Individualization - Process or producjt of attempting tear 
t provide for human differences in abf^^^tiee-, rteecSs., 

ambitions, and interests on intellectiWl , physical, 

social , and/ or emotional levels . 

Nonqraded groupings - Classes to which students have been 
assigned or have elected which include a combination 
of age and^grade levels.. ^ » 

. Short courses - Required andy^^lective quarter or semester - 
subjects geared to sped|pcic tpp^cs of study witR 
nbngraded ,pross-groupifi$S' by grade and age levels. 

» "* , 

Required - Obligatory in prescribed or adapted forms to 
achiey^a defjjalite goal. ■ y ^ 

Elective^ Voli^Kfxarily chosen witnin the^estriction^ of 

a given number per category o^ -stated pre-requisites. 

Aqademic anxiety - Apprehension ,/? frustration , and, stres? ' 
resulting from exposui^e and/or participation in the 
subject matter 'and learning experiences of *a given 
segment of the school' curriculum. 

>erson-group relationship - Imagined, perceived, and/or 

actua? status in a particular segment ^f^ human society 

<. J* 

Subject satisf ac^i on - Ir^rinsife or extrinsic motivation, 
relevancy, /and enhantemeVit of self-image attributed 
to a giv6n learning situation;. 



\ 
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HYPOTHESES' 



The study proceeded on the theoretical hypothesis tha-t the 
/ . 

f^tofs of academic ai}xiety, persofT-group relationship, and 
subject-satisfaction dif f er^ignif icant^ly among adolescents in 
a traditional curriculum, in the first year of. an irinovativfe 
progrom, an'^N^ the second year of similar shofjt-course elective' 
individualization. . 

. The operational hypothesis maintained that a higher la^el' 
of academic ^an^ety existed in the traditional setting, an even 
higher level in the initiation . of change, and, a lower level than - 
either of these two in the second year of innovation. . . 

/The opcrati onal hypothesis also ma^Lntained that an opposite 
effect woul^ occur in relation to .per ^on-groujJ^ relationships and , 



-subject-satisfaction, which would increase perceptibly from the 
' traditional J to the new to the reasonably stabilized/change. ^ . 



Other guestiiDns hopefully to be ^^answered were which ability 

'level(s) and which age or grade ievel(s) were most acutely ^ 

♦ . '\ ' - 

affected in the particular areas and €it what s;tages in curricular 



desigo these ^experiences were most evident! 

^^CRIPTION OF PROJECT 
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Higl^ schools, operating in the several, stages; of ^hi^ l^umaijis tic 
transition toward individualization are a viable/ intriguing, • eind 
sometiin^s perplexing pi^rt of professional education today.;. The 

ERIC S , 12 . j: ^ . ^ 



survey of literature to follow substantiates the pbsition that 
'this is nearly a virgin area for educational research, i. e. 
thj5|re is little accuml#lation of validated experimental results 
to guide English or other curriculum planners in decision^ ^ 
regarding school organization and course arreuigements . . To test 
the previously stated theoretical and opera^l^c^nal hypotheses, 
three local s^ondary schools in various stages of curriculum 
reform were selected for the collection and analysis, of research 
data during the spring of 1974. ^ 

One school was relatively established and traditional in • 
its nine-month course scheduel, cautious of change though eager 
to know experimental outcomes. A second school was engaged in 
its first year of massive consolidation and non-graded elective 
quarter courses. A third school had weathered the initial 
controversy Obf^ reform ^nd was overtly devoted to the non-graded 
semester approach with courses ability grouped rather than 
students. The first was somewhat smaller school distinguished 
b/ a warmer family-style rapport between faculty and students. 
The second had recently receiv^ed state and national recognition 
for its impressively modern open-classroom construction. The 
t^rd school had been noted for^its relatively sophisticated 
use of technology, i e. extensive audio-visual aids and an 
on-site television studio. 

13 



» - St.* Stephy's High School, % predominently surburban-rural 
institution in Catawba Coui|^, had a ' tr'aditional four-year ^ 
currictJlarr program ,which provid^ the standard courses required 
for/ secondary graduation >in North C^^rolina and a limited 
selection of nine-n\Dnth elective courses. See Appendix H. 
Twenty-five students from each grade were selected for one 
accelerated English class per grade on the basis of an intelli- 
gence quotient of 120 or Ifiighe*" ^ma jori ty of A and B grades inr 

</ ■ 

related jsub^ct areas, achievement of at least tWQ grade levels 
above present grade level, and the recommendations of past teachers, 
The Chairman of the English 'Department , who taught the accelerated, 
classes; made the final decision as to which students would be 
selected. There was also a basic English class per grade for those 
students who evidenced the need for remedial help with reading and 
were referred by past teachers. %Other students were heterogeneouslj 

^jgrouped for a required nine-month English course each year. The 
enrollment last year in grades 10, 11, and 12 at St. Stephen's 
was six hundred students. 

Freedom High School, a senior urban-surburban-rural con- 
solidated ins^^ution in nearby Burke County, had this ^st^year 

^llnstituted a flexible curriculum with a variety of quarter courses 
given fractional time valu»es relative to nine-month courses. 
Subjects were elective within the confirfes of so rn^ny quarter unit^ 
from those categories required for North, Carolina high school 
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graduation. Secheduling for the required courses were flexible, 
and there were both required and elective selections available 



ill ability levels 
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fot all ability levels as well as those with various ambitions 
for the future^ Some courses had prerequisites, and some were 
geared to th^e obligation of several Jpjarters rather than one." 
The current catalog, which stressed the' advantages of a more 
comprehensive curriculum, ur^ed studfents to chodse wisely and 
consult college requirements when planning course schedules.^ 
See Appendix I. Students received course or 4- ©J^t at ions beyond 
catalog descriptions in that they might choose various courses, in 

vj> 

whjLch to spend their study time as a preliminary to selecting 
■^ourses. The enrollment last yecir at Freedom Nrfas approximately 
one thousand students. ' . * * 

Hickory High School, a senior urban-surburban center 
serving one city, was in its second year of a modif ied-electi ve 
sem^ter system geared to levels of course difficulty, rather 
than ability levels of students who were strongly encouragecj to 
choose discr iminately . Students were required to obtain a minimum 
of points^ to satisfy graduation requirements, and courses varied 
somewhat in point value. Categories for required courses were, 
of course, geared to the North Carolina requirements for high 
school graduation though the range of "required ^lectives" was 
con siderable . Col lege -bound students were strongly encouraged to 
consult with the Guidance Department. Students with sp :ia^ 



10 



education and vocatfLonal" needs were of fered a modified curriculum. 
Parents were encouraged. to assist students in selecting courses 
beyond the required subjects, w hie were recommended by teachers 
artd counselors at registration pn the basis of an individual's • 
past achievement, abilities, and interests. See Appendix J 
TYye enrollment! la||Jt yeart at Hickory High was approximately eight 
hundred students. ^ - ' 

. The proposed project involved investigative backgrouncj 
reading and standardized non-pro jective testing of" English 
students in* grades 10, 11, and 12 of these three secondary 
school^ Jk^ith comparison of inter/intrascholastic da%a as a 
result. Areas of vital concern were academic anxiety, person- 
-^roup relatj(^j|fips , and- subject satisf actio'n relative to the 
nature , style , and stage of the curr icular pattern in action • 
Hopefully this mapnner of formative evaluation, if the hypotheses 
were proven valid, would serve as an impetus for change to 
traditional secondary schools and a note of encouragement to 
high schools in an earlV stage of transition* Otherwise the 
results could prove useful to those schools with any variation 
of short-course elective program which are seeking to improve 
or refitie in so far as psyc^hological implications for students 
arfe concerned- ^ 

Though somewhat different in immediate geographical back- 
ground, school enrollment, scheduling, and architectural facilities 
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— the three schools elected for the survey had ^yn common their 
attempts at creating a more laumane English curfiiulum tlVrough 
offering alterr>ativds to of times frustrate<3 youbh v?ho^ had^ i*hr>^ 
common the same basic tSevelopmen tal tasks and range of life., 
concerns evidenced from Maine to HaWaii in the review of 



professional literature t,o follow. (Administrators, hign-.Ti, 

sctiool teachers and students, afi well college ^tudent^'^teachers 

a't St". Stephen's, Freedom, and Hi,claz)ry evidenced a splendid 

interest and cooperation in the. completion of this' research 

project by con tti but ing** both to product and process. See 

Appendices ^A and B . Commonalities of concern and the 

.possible value of such research to curriculufn planning also C 

J 

led to personal encouragement and advice from the North Carolina 
Depa'rtment of Public Instruction. See Appendix g • 



SURVEY OF LITERATURE 

ft 

Professional literature on the formal or scientific 
evaluation of affective outcomes for either traditional or 
innovative English programs was very ^difficult to trace and 
secure. This was partly due to an over-emphasis on cognitive 
assessment in traditional secondary programs which did evaluate 
and partly due to the ^f act that short-course elective programs 
have emerged during the past decade. Most literature, was 
recent and perio^icTal in nature with early positive accounts 

17 



of the - advantages of electi^ innovations and later accotmts of 



various problems encountei^^ ^'-th some possible solutions. 
Several state departments of public instruction have published 



mimeograjjbs of guidelines , and appraisals for secondary English 
department^ and microfidhe of a. limited number of^ documents 

..- , ■ ■7 .' ' ^ • 

were available from the Educational Respurces ^Jiif ormation Center 
^of the tlational^ftuhcil of Teachers of English. Very recent 
professional tpoks oh secondary curriculum and English'methods ' 



included a, brief explanatory section under student-centered 



innovations. 



Only three formal research 'sources were available to this 



date, all notihg the need for valid -formative evaluation bf 
both a cognitive and affective nature. The most complete and 

\ ' I K 

authoritative source appeared to be Alternatives in English ; 
A Critical Appraisal of Elective Programs by George Hillocks , Jr . , 
a state-of-the-arts paperback publication in 1972 by the National 
Center of Educational Rese^itch and Developmertt of the United 
States Office of Education, An Evaluation of Project APEX: ^ 
A Nongraded Phase-Electi>ve English Program ^Trenton, Michigan^ 
by the ^ame author attempted to compcire certain aspects of 
APEX (Appropriate Placement for Exce^^JJ^^^ wit h those of two 
traditional programs ^similar in socio-economi^c environment over 
a three-year perdod. The thirds source was microfiche of an 
unpublished thesis entitled The Multiple Elective Program in Englis 
written by R. Crfeiig Hogan in partial fulfillment for the Master 

18 . 
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of Edljcation Degree at Indiana University of Pennsylvania in 
1971. 

Another promising evaluation in 19^, "A Study of Attitudes 
'and Performance of High School Students Enrb/led in Elective 
English Programs," v^s di^overed ,too late to include in this 
-survey of literature. This study, now available from the 
Educational Reso.urces Information Center ^j(feD-082-232 ) compared 
afffective and cognitive results ^ among high schools with a 



traditional program, an elective prograjn^ and and elective pro- 

■ \ • ? ■ ■ 

gram with prerequisite diagnostic-prfescrifptive, rem^jfciation. 
Presumably at this time thei:e are numerous such and similar 
research projects underway which would make further investigation 
of professiohal literature both an intellectual challenge and a 
' practical adt^^^^qtage for those involved in planning eind revising 
any discipline of secondary curriculum. t>therw>se the literature 
surveyed was hi>ghly descriptive , of the development of individual 

- r. . ' ^ ■ ■ 

programs with their latent or observed strengths and we'aknesses. 

» 

• Selected positive Recounts of short-elective innovations 

in English praised the fact that students had a smorgllsbord of 

hopefclly more relevant cobrses from which to tailor-make a 

personal curriculum, while teachers ha* the opportunity to 

11 

specialize within the rang6 of|Jfheir talents- The elective 
English programs were said to proliferate spontaneous alternatives . 
within orderly process which lead to deeper involvement, commitment 
and enjoyment for students. Results seethed to show a decrease 



14 

* 

in digcdpline problems due to increased motivation and increased 

' - . • ^ r 

morale among faculty a,s the learning environment became informal/ 

13 / ^ 

creative knd 'autonomous . ' - Combinations 6f age groups resulted-^ 

in more (Semocratic groupings , students were exposed to, more 

teachers, and a fresn start fnor'e often resulted in fewer failures 

Typical ^of evaluative procedures describe^ in •the periodical 

was the literature aiternate-answe:f teacher questionlhai|:e for 




and activities plus stiodies: mad^r compilat«J^ltf|promparey college 

^■/JjJ'xf^ ' 15 
records of stuiij^iJi^^ af ter/innoV,ation According ^to 

/*an English Lan^tiaOT/S^ at the Kansas Department^ of 

Education: - . ' 

First reports have been exciting, but 
as is^^'so often true of innovations, most of 
then? have been published either before the 
programs have actually begun or before they 
have had time ^o prove themselves. Seldom 
* , is a program reviewed after it has been 

working for two or three years, usually > 

because the teachers and administrators 

ifivolved are too busy with the momentum 

of it to write it up for publication. ^ - 

Selected problematic accounts of English short-electi;ve , 

programs had cited scheduling when other subjects- remain on a 

traditional basis , deciding what content should be required of 

students, and the discriminate selection or expense of additional 

materials as major practical problems. Ttie new-era English 

, * ■ * *' 

/had alsp been derisively termed " .Kitsch. .-. a* pop-cultural 

melange embracing everything..." which equated liberalizing 

20 
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oppressive school atmospheres wi'th fostering intellectual 

18 , ' ' * ' ' 

development. Another source, which noted growing discourage- • 

ment with the individualization •provided by English ^Qiectiv6 

programs, f>osed that students had been* deceived with misleadingly 

brief^^^ incomplete catalog descriptions, by not providing 

choices within as Veil as among, courses , and by not excerisiAg 

the English teacher's basic responsibility of developing 



iibility ot developing 
lia^hateyer the ^course. 
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language ^arts skills on a needs basii-^^hateyer 

Caution aboutT^urricular extremes had emerged which reminded 
educators tK^t successf ulNexperiences for some studeiats aAd 

^ >: • 

faculty may be .constraint for others so the options must truly 

20 

vary in style, schedule, and' emphasis. Another source cited 
the necessity for addition^ faculty to provide registration 
counseling and smaller classes a/ well as the need for extended 

21 

^iQie^l'and consultants to aid in planning truly effective courses. 

According to the North Caroling /Department of Public Instruction: 

.* Short courses.. -dp not , by themselves 

* . solve all the probiLems-Sof the patet.i Already 
evident in some programs\is a stodginess ^ 
^ and growing traditi op alisni^tll^t pervaded 
most Englisli programs before the advent of* 
short courses. Many programs, unfortunately, ^ 
are merely restatements af prior ones: con- . 
tent is the same; classroom tnethodology is / 

still the same, 80% or more teacher- ^ ^' 

-dominated; materials are the same ; the 
four walls of the classroom have no^^V®^ ^ 
expanded into the outside world..." 

The most exhaustive source of researcl][ about short-course 

electiv^s in English was found to be Alternatives tn E^gLisJi: A 
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p 'Critical Appraisal of E lebtQ}- ve Programs , as c^ted earlier. The 
report was based on a national survey in 1971 of seve»ty-'six 
pVogram descriptions from school systems in thirty-sev^D states, 
responses o£' eighty- fb^jr chairme^n or^-^upervisors of elective 
programs^.-^^iTd^repo'rts bf such progr^s in, a variety of journals > 
A collection of several or all stude esponses on scaled 

questionnaire itenjs, usuaLly prepared aod administered by thd- 

(' ] 

classroom teacher, was found td be the most common mode of 

' \ / 
evaluation.^ Over twentiy-seven peqpcent of the retepondent ^ ' 



schools reported no attempt to evaluate', while some sixty-rsevei^ ^ 



percent used only one method (written/oral ) or none at all* ^ 
Only seven Jiroqrams made use of^tanHardizled tests which were 

■ - J ■ ■ ^7 . • 

cognitive in nature, and the^^ showyed no^6ppreciable advantage 
of' students in elective programs over those in tradlVjLonal programs 
Hillocks surmised that "Collecting student comments in an 

• ■ ■ • . . \ 

unsystematic fashion can result in consider able distortion , 
Evaluation is not a simple process. The use^of only one or two 
procedural is probably as cjangerous as using none.f Twelve 

■ ■^ 

programs submitted summaries of student attitude surveys which 
showed a highiy positive reaction toward the idea of elective 
programs to which f^illocks concluded that ''...Students consider 



any elective program preferable to non-elective, mandatory one.. 
Results camjs reasonably close to 'a b^l-shaijed curve which might 



25 , .... 

be expected in any program. HilApcks cautioned that the 

weaknesses of the traditional program might well carry-over into 
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^ t.he short-course elective programs unless offering pro>)CLde valid 




rationale, individualization withih cour^^^ and warm%c;apport 

with faculty. This source praised the English elective movement 

in the basis that many teacherff~H;^d responded with an encouraging 

(sense of professionalism in planning their own curricula, which 

aione made the movement worthy of e:ffort. Re commend a ti oris ) 

included tjhe following: 

^ ' A carejfully constructed questionnaire./ 

designed to get at all aspects of student ' 
* - . , attitudes and administered to permit students 
^a degre^ of anonymity in revealing their 
attitudes, Jean- be used effectively to esti- 7 
mate responses to particular classes and to 
the English progr^am as a whole over a period* 
of years. . .The items themselves and the 
administration of the questionnaire should 
be honest, permitting a student tg^mak^as 
negative a response as he wishes. 

The federally funded evaluation of Project APEX involved 

data on student attitudes, the tiature of student's' classroom 

experiences , and achievement in reading and writing. Standardized 

tests and composition samples were used to gauge the latter while 

questionnaires, classroom observations, and personal interviews 

were employed for d^ta ^ attitudes and experiences. Though 

reading and writing scores at Trenton dropped from 1968 to 1969 , 

they were still above and nearly the same as those of the two 

control schools. Though the differences in these scores were 

statistically significant. Hillocks did not consider th,em 

■A 

predictive. Students at Trenton, however, also reported a much 
wider range of class activities, a higher level of student-initiated 
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I 

tpeir 

> . 2.7 ; 

d traditional scnools . 
Data from the' Hill6ck study of APEX would seem ta indicate 



talk in their classes, and a more positive attitudte toward 
English courses than students m the tw 



^ • ^- . . . 

that oisiginal curricular planning by teachers engendered a wider 

•v.. - 

range of learning activities, that students "were more willing 

to voi'c'e their ideaB in a setting more nearly homogeneous in 

n^erest and ability, but that the most' positive change was ih 

atjtit^de towar'd school subject. Hillock readily a<mitte^d, 

however, that "...degree of student talk cannot he an unqualified ./ 

V ' \ ^ 28 

criterion for judging the success of a' course or a program 

i , 

and that "...even without the elective program the attitudes of 




Trenton students were far morexpflsi tive toward English than those 

Kr . 29 rv/ . . " 

of students in either of the control schbols." Ad:]acent findings 

showed a drop in strong interest in literature ^and grammar courses 

at Triton from 1967-69, with no change in the attitude toward 

composition. Hillocksconcluded , however, from the significantly *^ 

higher percentages of positive responses on the basis of att^itude 

toward school subject and toward Wjglish class activities that 

Trenton stXade^ts found their Englisfi courses more interesting, 

rewarding, practical, and enjoyable than students in the two 

{ ' ■\\ 30 
control traflitibrral schools . 

TTie thesis -of R. Craig Hogai^* was a descriptive non-evaluative" 



7 



survey of multiple elective f^rograms^n eighty-one high schools 
across the nation compiled from the, results of questionnaire, 
course catalogs', and journal articles. The study wa/s concerned 
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with ascertaining the extent of the movement and^^etails of ^ 
course initiation, scheduling, ability grouping^ ekill requirsj^ 
ments / credits, and manner of ieportifig progress.^ Hogan also^" 
compiled data on t-he limitea existence^ of^SJnglish electives at m 

thd juni^or high level and on especially unique programs, such 

( \ ' ^ ^ 32 ' /- ^ 

as in humanities^ and with thodular^ scheduling. -fJe concluded, 

' r ■ . . ■ 

There is a need of extensive testing 
of students to determine pupil, progress 
and attitude in the new program. It also 
remains important for English teachers to 
concern themselves with the effectiveness 
of their methods in attaining. .. student 
'interest in English, cultivation of h • 
desire to use the English skills, and ' 
ac^jtfisitioti of a competency in these 
:ill areas. ^ ^ 



that: ^ , 



From evidence cited earlier and that . to follow /.the literature 
of the short-course English, elective program provided strong 
directiyes as to the specificity of evaluation'. According to 




Hillocks who' conducted both the national survey and APEX eval- 
uation: . r 

What must concern us most is the 
nearly universal tendency to base the / 

program on a series of unexamined . — 

a^umptions. That traditional English 

rograms were based on unexamined, ^ 
even dangerous, assumptions is cer- 
tainly no defense. . .Whether or not 
such positive responses will be 
maintained probably depends not so , • 
much on the freedom to choose, ^s on 
the character and quality or instruction 
in particular courses. . .With only a few^ 
exceptions, objectives continue to be 

so vague that many could apply to any 34- 
course in the total high school curriculum. 
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He cited as an example \fehe jartibiguous observation^ and question- 
naire evaluation .of pilot cou?s'3PBelectives in the Mount Di^ablo 
Unified School mst'rict in California. .Assessment the^e was 
based On ^atements such as "good intellectual climate" \nd 
"appropriate prgportion" which lack definition "'in a concre^j©^ 
form and are open ^to qu^tion- as w0ll as various interpretations . 

Donald Weise , however , strongly .affirme'd tfte" ^Lntegrdty. arid 
valid participa'tion of- affective^ patron assessment in his^ recent 

statement, in the English Journal| .that "Students are of course the 

. -^-'^ -^V' . ^ ' 36' ' 

ultimate evaljuation of instruction." Mary Dupuis in a later 
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issue of the same periodical suggested that : ' 

^ ft < ^ . 

.Vie need to evaluate student^^ on 

y their attitudes as wel^^ as on the mat#ri^3,s 

and skills covered, using a variet.^^of fprrhi 

of assessment*. . ongoing series of invent 

ories which will nelp us 'to determine 

attitudes can be scheduled .at particular 3-7 

moments throughout the student's c^eer." 

Mescal Messmore concurredand extended the proposition that: 





"Curriculum evaluation — somdthing not 
always successf plSLy handled in the schools^ — y 
has also changed as a result of electdtve : \ 
programs . Some schools are involving' parents , 
as well as students and faculty, evaluation 
of the offerings in language arts ... Some> schools 
bse questionnaires and some have developed a 
group process with ^delegates who represent the^ 
;iy-iT) teres ts of the varies populations. Clearly 
^ ^ we see the development of new methods of * 33 
curriculum and course evaluation in the future. 
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RESEARCH PROCEDURE 



This particular research project involved the use of 
standardized affective tests, with ip^!erviews and questionnaires 
for f ap<jrtyT^^^feQ^ets©rinine the social-emotional impact of 

Lected English c jrricula on secondary school student^. Upon 
the permission pf jach administrative unit, building principal, 
and English Department Chairman involvedTT- a plan Was implemented 
to aoininister the three validated instruments (ScRe-Trait Anxiety 
Inventory, Person-Group Relationship Scale, and Purdue Attitude 
Scale ToVard Any Sohool Subject) to a random sampling of one 
in every five high school students r\The admi-nistration of the 
instruments was pusg^osefully schedule^ when students were 
sufficiently advanced in their year, semester, or quarter to be 
cognizant of course intent aJid familiar with the class setting. 

The survey included all senior high tracks or phases and ^ 

> ' . , . , . - , ■ 

ability levels with a return of 482 questionnaires , nearly 

twenty percent, from a total school enrollment of approximately 

2500 students. The department chairmen in the three high schools 

were interviewed briefly; and each con^^leted an original written* 

questionnaire on background to their present curricular status, jy^ 

problems and promise at this tinoe, and fvituir% plans for assessing 

and/or changing the existing systems. See i^pendix F . 

No title Or explanation was gi^ven to students with the admin^s/^ 

•I 

istration of the three tests other than that they were part of a 
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survey for a graduate student. Students were asked to remain 

anonymous though several made notations on the back of the test 

sheet. Students were asked to specify the name of their schpol, 
^ . ' %^ >^ 

year in school^ sex^ curricular track or phase in which they 
found themselves / grade in English last year, and predicted 
grade for English course(s) now being completed. This inform- 
ation was used later to se^e as k^ items or variables for 
# tabulating data to assess differences between means. The 

total of ten variables for compute^r programming a^ processing 
included .the preceding plus plua scores indicating anxiety, * 
attraction, acceptance, ^nd attitude. Totals, means, standard 
deviations\«etc. were ascertained through use of a Digital • 
PDP8 Computer on the campus of Lenoir Rhyne College. 

A Donparametric t test was also administered to determine 
significant differences between the means obtained from the data. 
- * This; ii*as' apf^ropriate , accordiiig to Guilford a[nd fruchter 's 
Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Education, since the 
numbers of the three samples did not differ markedly, and the 
samples h^0 no markedly differing variances other than the key' 
» items unc^er --gbnsideration . The assumption of random normalcy 
for this sample population was based on the fact that a cross- 
-section of all English students iA the three high schools were 
surveyed, and all secondary students in North Carolina must choose 
the equivalent of one unit of English credit per year. 
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Data analyses were then organized into a series of thirty- 
-three tables, twelve of whichr are interspersed with the text 

» m 

for documentation and clarification. Returns from the three 
schools showed a ^balanced spread of 148 from St. Stephen's, 
173 from Freedom, ar^ 161 from Hickory. The computer ^excluded 
tabulation and analysis of sTbme items to be answered by-DEF 
stJSRients at the St. Stephen's High School because they were not 
answered as directed and therefore had hot be^n keypunched. 

HJSTRUfffiNTATION 

The Buros' Mental Measurements Yearbook (1972) and Euros' 
Tests in Print (1)961) were consulted for' appropriate selection • 
of the following instruments to measure adolescent or adult 
degree of academic anxiety, attraction or acceptance of persons 
within a group, and attitude toward school subject: 
f State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (Appendix C ) 



'-^errson-Group Relationship -Scale (Appendix D ) 
Purduje Attitude Scale Toward Any School Subject (Appendix E ) 

All three tests proved to be brief and convenient to administer. 
Unfortunately, however, *the manuals accompanying these tests recom- 
mended hand scoring whichr delayed for several weeks the knowledge 
of tabulated results necessary for completion of key-punch cards 
and computer programming. ^ 

The State-Trait Anxiety Inventory was constructed by C. D. 
Spielberger and- R. L. Gorsuch at Vanderbilt University in 1964 
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with test-development activities shifting to Florida State 

University in 1967. These multiple-choice instruments of twenty 

items each were designed to measure tension and apprehension 

in response to situations perceived as threatening. Form X-2 

which required respondents to indicate how they feel at a 

particular moment in time (not how they generally feel) was 

chosen for this survey. Various studies involving high school 

and college students as well as pati^^^^ and mili^.ary populations 

^ave been used *in the validation of this inventory with a high 

correlation between the resultfs and those of previously stan- 

dardized personality tests. Scoring involved determining the 

sum of the ten items directly designed as stable distractors, 

subtracting the sum of ten reversed items included to describe 

anxiety, and adding an appropriate cor^tent. Scores could %hen 

possibly range from a low anxiety level of %en to a high anxiety 
' 40 

level of ninety. ^ 



The Person-Group Relationship Scale conceptualized 
Jackson in 1959, was established m valid and reliable by a report 
of Martin Felsen and Arthur BlUmberg to the American Educational 
Research Association in'l973. *This instrument, which consisted 
of seventeen items, involved a two din^^nsional scheme for char- 
acterizing the type of psychological group membership an individual 
holds on the basis of attraction (de^re to remain or engage with 
a group) and the basis of ac^ptance ( ^recognition of belorvgness 
and ability to contribute). The vali^^t^'^g study, sponsored by 

• 30 
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Syracuse Uhiversity ,^ submitted data collected from high school 

seniors^ to an analysis which substantiated the two factors as 

relatively ijidependent entities and showed a high correlation - 

of Person-Group 'scores with those from other validated- instruments . 

designed tcr test perceptions of group membership. The two scores • 

here were derived by adding separately the Likert-type responses 

to attraction and acceptance items. Attraction scores could range 

from a minimum score of ten to a m^ximufli score of ninety. Accept:.- 

ance scores had a possible range of seven (low) to sixty-three 
41 

(high). , . .. 

The Purdue Master Attitude Scales, available since 1934, 

were based on Thurstone's {!)sychological principle that equally 

* <• • • 

often observed differences are equal. The Scale Toward Any School 

Subject, one of a group of nine directed toward QtJier life areas, 

was composed of seventeen* items which the respondents were *asked 

to endorse or reject. The median scale value o^ the i^ems 

endorsed was the attitude score. A table of scale values as well 

as information about rationale, validity, and reliability were 

included in th^ manual,. In short, the Purdue Attitude Scales by 

H.' H. Remmers have been validated numerously by differentiating 

among attitudes known to be different- among different groups 

and against available Thurstone scales which are Considerably 

longer. Experimental study has proven that a smaller number of 

items does not apprecieibly lower the reliability of the instrument 

« 

42 

as compared to the full-length scale. 



INTERPRETATION OF DATA 

The theoretical hypothesis upon which this study was bajsed 
proposed that the factors of^ academic aaxiety, person-group 
relationships, 'and subject satisfaction would differ signi- 
ficantly among adolespents in a traditional English 'curriculum^ ' 
in the first year of an innovative program, and' in the second 
year of similarly innovative short-course electives. Pertinent 
data to support this position has been summarized in Table I. 
Mean scores on attitude toward school subject as well as 
attraction and acce^iral>ce in the class group were found to be 
significantly higher to levels of .01 et»d .05 at the traditional 
St. Stephen's High School tHan at the newly innovative Freedom 
or the more established Hickory school. Degree of academic 
anxiety was found to be slightly higher at St. Stephen's, but 
not to a t level of significance in comparison with the other 
two schools. ' 

The first operational hypothesis of the study stated that 
a higher level of academic anxiety would exist in the traditional 
setting, an even higher level iii ^ the initiation of change, and 
a lower level than either of these two in the second year of 
innovation. The results of tests performed on the data would 
indicate that a portion of this hypothesis must 15e rejected. 
See Table I. Though the meaa score fpr academic anxiety was 
Slightly higher in the traditional school, the mean score at 
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ST. STEPHENS » FREEDOM HICKORY 

• ■ 

DEPENDENT MEAN. STAN. MEAN STAN. , MEAN STAN. ' LEVEL OP \ o 

VARIABLE ' DEV. DEV. DEV.* t ■ SIG. S 

Attitude to • q g S • 

Subject 7.910 .916 7.440 1.556 3.219 .01 ' g g 

7.910 .916 7.568 1.410 2.496 .05 ' ' 

7.440 1.556 7.568 1.410 0.786 NS 

« a 5 

Attraction • 62.689,11.222 59.815 14.670 1.940 NS gwgw 

62.689 11.222 58.770 16.437 2.417 .05 ^ci 

z sc Is 

■ , 59.815 14.670 58.770 16.457 0.611 NS ngg 

Acceptance 47.284 8.094 44.723 10.847 • 2.357 .05 go» 

47.284 8.094 • 45.255 11.643 1.758 NS ^ ^^.^ 

44.723 10.847 45.255 11.643. 0.431 NS 

ACvademic 

Anxiety 64.858 7.649 63.809 9.213 1.095 NS 

■ 64.858 7.649 , 63.398 9.378 1.488 NB 

63.809- 9.213 63.398 9.378 0.403 • NS * 
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the school undergoing initiation change was at a somewhat 
lower level, which varied little with the mean score of the 
school with the more stabilized but innovative curriculum.* 
Comparison did indicate, however, that 4.he third relatively 
stabilized school exhibited a lower mean anxiety score 
than either of the two other schools. 

Results here might Well have been influenced by the, time 
of year when the test was administered. The school with the 
new curriculum had been in operation for seven months allowing 

! 

time for initial apprehensions to fade and for students to 
have earned a definite two-thirdis of their final composite 
yearly grade in English. The traditional school, on the other ' 
hand, was nearing the last critJ^cal>ar^adi^g period of the school 
year which would determine for many students the substantial 
nature of their year's average »in English. 

The second operational hypothesis of the study maintained 
that person-group relationships and subject satisfaction would 
increase perceptibly from the traditional school to the new 
school to the one with reasonably stabilized change. A majo# 
portion of this hypothesis must also be rejected. See Table I. ; 
Mean scores for both attraction and acceptance proved to be 
higher to a . 05 level of significance at the traditional school 
than at either of the other two schools. Mean scores for attitude 
toward school subject differed to a .01 level of significance 

V 

0 between the traditional school with the highest mean of the threer 

ERIC , . 35 
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With the lowest 



and the new school with thfe lowest mean of the three. The mean 
of the traditional school also (differed to a .05 level' of signi- 
,ficance from the lesser mean of the sqhool^with the more stabilized 
curriculum, though the mean of the latter school is higher than 

4. 

that of the new 'one. r--"^ 

Results here appeaffidto have been strongly influenced by the 
choice of the particular traditional school involved in the study. 
St. Stephen's High,School was the smallest of the three in enroll- 
ment, wa^^ attended by students more generally similar in socio- 
-economic background than the other two schools, and had no black 
students as a result of its geographical setting. The school had 
fewer elementary feeder schools than the other two, so many of 
these pupils quite probably were acquainted with each other prior 
to ninth grade which this school has though the others do not^ 
This inf orma'tion, plus the fact that these students had been in 
the same English classes together for seven months, could serve 
to explain the higher mea]^ scoires on person-group relationships. 

A higher mean score on attitude toward -school subject at 
the traditional school than at either of the innovative schools 
might have "been the result of a warmer rapport which could 

) 

develop when total enrollment is fewer, number of English .faculty 
is reduced, and there is prolonged daily contact with one subject 
taught by one teacher. Undoubtedly students identify subjects 
with teachers and do transfer feelings abbyt the latter to the 

former. Otherwise students in the^traditional school knew from 
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years qf experience what tq expect from their tfafditional English 
courses. These specif ic courses were required, sa\there was nq 
matter of a decision to later regret or other coursessjiot chosen 

\ 

to envy. \ 

Both innovative schools included only grades 10 to 12 and 
were mass consolidations/ one of an entire city and the other 
of half a county. Both innovative schools by nature of their 
districts also enrolled students from a wider socio-ecpnomic 
range, and each had a black enrollment of at least twenty-five 
percent. This, plus the change of classmates twice or three 
times a year, ex5uJ^, account for the lower means in attraction 
and acceptanfce at the two schools. A slightly higher attraction 
mean at Freedom could result from new friends and the physical 
novelty of the building, while a slightly higher acceptance 
mean at Hickory High could result from the fact that the school 
was Well established and incorporated students from two local 
junior highs though Freedom had consolidated four widely spread 
senior high schools last year, f 

Lower and similar means ii^ attitude toward school subjects 
at Hickory and Freedom might serve as illustrations of evaluative 
critricism, common in elective short-course * literature , that many 
of the offerings were misrepresented in catalog (^Sciriptions and 
that many were mere sub-divisions of past traditio^^courses 
which had been favorites of certain teachers. Another Jjfffluential 
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factor was that students were sometimes assigned second and 

third choices at registration bepause the most popular courses 

had been filled early. This information * — plus a possible 

disenchantment that English courses were still English courses 

by whatever name^ content ^ or procedure — might, account for 

the unexpected response of a lower mean in attitude toward 
'4 * ^ 

■ ' ,\ 
school subject at the two innovative schools. 

• * • ■ 

Other questions posed with th^e hypothesis to be examined 



were which ability level(.s) and which age or grade level(s) 
were most acutely affected in the particular areas and at which 
stages of curriculum design these experiences *would be most 
evident. Data collected^ analyzed on track or phase (college 
preparatory, pre-vocational ^ general, basic skills) in which ^ 
students found themselves, on grade(s) received in English courses 
last year, and on jyedicted grades in English course(s) now in 
progress was used for ability-level comparisons. Data on grade 
in school was used as- the tiasis for the age comparison. in each 




case data wag /colledted , A analyzed , and compared both within the 
individual schools and ^ among the three schools in question. 

Data on Academic Anxiety 

Comparisons on the basis of botK ability level designates • 
showed that^ upper level students in the three schools registered 
more anxiety 'th^n those categorized or performing at a. lower level, 
Both compa riso ns withili individual schools on the basis Of track 
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or .phase and within achogls on the basis of predicted grade(s) 

in English courses this year showQ^a striking similarity in mean 

scores on academic anxiety, nearly a graduated scale from upper 

to lower ' levels. See Tables /il^and III. 

•College preparatory stu3ents and those anticipating AB 

grades registered the highesl anxiety meaii^ scores in the trad- r 

itional school, at a .001 level ^ significance between the -^'^ ':' 

K ' / ' . ■ 

college preparatory and prevocational means and a .05 level of 

significance between the college preparatory and general means. 
The' college preparatory mean was the highest in the study, 66.754 
of a possible ninety. Basic skills sty^nts at St. Stephen's 
registered a higher anxiety mean (64.727) than either the pre- 
vocational or general groups though this did not correlate signi- 
ficantly with any other scores, and prevocational' s.tucjents 
exhibited the least anxiety (59.083) of any track at this school. 

7 

Anxiety means at St. Stephen's would suggest that the college 
preparatory, general, and basic skills components were apprehensive, 
perhaps grade-conscious, in their courses. The prevocational group 
might have found that curriculurar more suitable to their needs, 
interests, abilities, and ambitions than students in the 6ther 
three tracks; or the prevocational program mght actually be less 
cl^allenging. In any case, anxiety scores here could result from 
the prospect of ^ewer opportunities to take different English 
courses, a longer time investment for failures or repetitions, 

and a meager number of suitable courses for potential drop-outs 

as 
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COLLEGE PREP PRE-VOC GENERAL BASIC SKILLS LEVEL 
SCHOOLS OF 



Mean SO Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD S 

fit. Stephens 66.754 6.938 59.083 7.025 3.484 .001 h5 

66.754 6.938 63.786 7.931 2.212 .05 Otn§5 

66.754 6,938 64.727 7.824 .872 NS '^SSz 

59.083 7.025 63.786 7.931 1.872 NS 3ShO 

59.083 7.025 64.727 7.824 1.742 NS goo'' 

63.786 7. 93r 64.727 7.824 .355 ; NS o'^SS? 

»q > H > P 

0 H c w w 

Freedom 64.636 9.909 62.150 8.468 1.046 NS h^co^" 

64.636 9.909 62.902 7.321 1.015 NS 2h2S 



\ 



64.636 9.909 53.500 3.536 1.573 NS c^^h 

n 



62.150 8.468 62.902 7.321 .352 NS j;w 

62.150 8.468 53.500 3.536 1.365 NS 

62.902 7.321 53.500 3.536 1.764 NS Z 



■ I 



Hickory 65.650 9.005 -,61.182 7.707 2.142 .05 

/ 65.650 9.005 59.727 9.888 3.171 .01 

65.650 9.005 54.167 4.355 3.072 .01 

61.182 7.707 59.727 9,888 .571 NS 

61.182 7.707 54.167 4.355 2.061 .05 

59.727 9.886 54.167 4.355 1.319 NS 
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SCHOOLS 



AB BC CD 



'Mean SD Mean SO Mean SD 



DEP 



Mean 



SD 




LEVEL 
OP 
SIGN. 



St. Stephens 65.634 .7.185 63.521 8.834 

65.634 7.185 63.714 2.289 

63.521 8.834 63.714 2.289 



2^J 



1.517 
0.697 
0.057 



NS 
NS 
NS 



Preedom 



J 9." 



65.260f 9.784 
65.260 9.784 
65.260 9.784 



62.214 8.157 



62.214 8.157 
62.214 8.157 



1.964 .05 

60.200 7.321 1.907 NS 

63.000 12.728 0.318 NS 

60.200 7.321 0.855 NS 

' 63.000 12,728 0.128 NS 

60.200 7.321 63.000 12.728 .0.429 NS 



Hickory 



66.705 8.143 
66.705 8.143 
66.705 8.143 



61.264 8.865 

1 



61.264 8.865 
61.264 8.865 



I 



3.689 .01 

55.882 7.944 4.988 .001 

46.667 10.066 4.110 .001 

55.882 7.944 2.200 .05 

46.667 10.066 2.704 .01 

55.882 7.944 46.667 10.066 1,683 NS 
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in the area of basic skills. 

At the newly inno^tive school', cxDllege preparatory students 
and those anticip^ating AB grades also exhibited the highest degree 
of anxiety, their^.mean score significantly different (at .05 level) 
from those in » the BC group. See Tables II and III. Scores of 
prevocation^il and general students were sfmilar, with basic skills 
students at Freedom showing. the least amount of anxiety (53.500) 
reg^ster-ed among, tracks or phases in the three schools. However 
DEF students at Freedom registered a higher degree of anxiety 
(63.000) than those in the same group at the other two schools^ ^ 
comparable to anxiety means of general , and CD groups at 
St. Stephen's and much higher than the mean for the basic skills 
group at Freedom (53.500). Data her'e could indicate that the 
college preparatory or AB groups are more conscious of / acaderaiY: 

/ ^ 

achievement than the other groups, or that they had/ selected 
courses which were challenging tc5 them. The apprehension of the 
DEF group might^^the result of continuing adjustment to a new ' 
school situation or poor course choices for tftem. 

College preparatory and ABl^ students at Hickory High scored 
the highest anxiety means at that school. The AB mean was the 
second highest registered 66.705 of ^ possible ninety in the 
study. Various correlations to .05, .01, and .001 were in 
evidence with the most striking differences between the AB, CD 
and AB, DEF groups. See Tables II and III. The mean of the 
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basic skills group (54.167) at Hickory was markedly higher than 
that of the DEF group (46.667) , which was the lowest anxiety 
score in the study with a possible low of forty. Here again 
the academically conscientious student concerned with achievement 
revealed his apprehension or indicated that his choices of courses 
had proved challenging. The difference in basic skills and D^F 
mean scores would seem to indicate that the less capable students 
were moderately challenged by their course choices, but that the 
DEF students were either secure in their knowledge of passing 
their course choices or resigned to their fate. 

o 

Comparisons among the schools showed that to a level of .05 
significance St. Stephen's general and basic skills students had 
a higher level of academic anxiety^ tl>an the same groups at Hickory 
High for possible reasons cited earlier. On the basis of predicted 
grade(s) in English courses at that time, the St. Stephen's CD 
group also scored to a level of .05 significance above the Hickory 
CD group which was probably due to their apprehension that the 
last critical grading period of the year was pending. 

Academic anxiety within schools on the basis of grade(s) 
in English last year showed the St. Stephen's AB group to have 
a score .01 higher in significance than the BC group there and 
the Freedom AB group to have a score .05 higher in significance 
than the CD group(^there for possible reasons cited earlier. 
See Table IV. Hickory's mean score for the AB group was higher 



AB BC CO DE^ 

SCHOOLS 



LEVEL 
OF 
SIGN. 



Mean , SD ■ Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD g 

// 

St. Stephens 66.364 6.980 62.377 8.524 2.996 .01 // 

66.364 6.980 64.714 3.094 0.614 NS ' 

62.377 8.524 64.714 3.094 0.707 NS (^Wgg 

S50) ^ 
0 H H 0 

H D 

m 0 H > >5 

ffl'»l<0> 
H Sk 6 

S § ? H H 

Freedom 64.972 9.763 62.894 8.550 

62.894 8.550 59.833 5.783 
64.972 9.763 '59,833 5.783 



1.254 


NS 


k w ^ 


1.379 


NS 


M H 0 > 


2.153 


.05 





Hickory 65.444 8.508 62.478 9.676 1.821 NS 

65.444 8.508 58.318 9.653 3.396 ■ .001 

65.444 8.508 53.333 9,238. 2.392 .05 

62.478 9.676 58.318 9.653 NS 

62.478 9.676 53.333 9.238 1.558 NS ' 

58.318 9.653 53.333 9.238 NS 
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to a .001 level of significance than the CD group and to a .05 
level higher than the DEF group there. The anxiety mean for the 
DEF group at Hickory based on grade in English last year was 
higher (53.333) than the mean based on predicted grade in English 
at that time (46,667) which could be interpreted that past exper- 
ience was more of a reality to this group than conjecture. 

Comparisons of academic anxiety within the school on a 
basis of age or grade level showed that apprehension steadily^ 
increased at St. Stephen's with that of twelfth graders a .05 
level of significance higher than that of tenth graders. See 
Table V. Tenth graders at Freedom were the most apprehensive, 
to a .05 level of significance, as compared to either eleventh or 
twelfth graders. Hickory twelfth graders exhibited the most 
anxiety followed by that of tenth graders. Comparisons among 
schools showed the most significant variation to be that of 
the anxiety mean of twelfth ^graders (66.805) at St. Stephen's 
which was significantly (.05 level) higher than the anxiety 
mean of twelfth graders at Freedom (63.500), 

The apprehension of tenth graders at Freedom and Hickory 
could result from their first year in a different school with 
a novel curriculum. Lower apprehension among tenth graders at 
St. Stephen's might well result from a previous year at tlhe 
school and its traditional • course offerings A higher le\el of 
anxiety among St^ Stephen's and Hickory .seniors could refle\t the 
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GRADE 

LEVEL ST. STEPHENS FREEDOM HICKORY LEVEL 



OF 

SIGN. 



within 

same 

school 



10-10 63.508 . 66.250 /■ 1'825 NS 

10-10 63.508 ^ 63.250 .160 NS 

10- 10 66.250 63.250 . 1.879 NS 

11- 11 65.048 62.525 1.414 NS 
11-11 65.048 62.487 1.329 NS 

11- 11 62.525 62.487 .018 NS 

12- 12 . 66.805 62.500 2.506 .05 
12-12 66.805 64.014 1.637 NS 
12-12 62.500 64.014 .914 NS 



10 11 12 10 11 12 . 10 11 12 ■ iig 

0 " 



10-11 63.508 65.048 1.004 NS ^gO 



10- 12 63.508 6^05" . 2.023 .05 

11- 12 65.048 66.805 1.179 , NS ' 



10-11 / 66.250 62.525 2.187 .05 gggg 

10- 12 66.250 . 62.500 2.348 .05 ^jflgg 

11- 12 , 62.525 62.500 .014 NS gwgW 

10-11 63.250 62.487 .373 NS , ' -w|^ 

10- 12 63.250 64.014 .460 NS ' pr> 

11- 12 , * 62.487 64.014 .776 NS , ' 

mOh 

among ^ jj 
schools 
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usual secondary anxiety about commencement and college admissions, 
J while the lower level among Freedom seniors could possibly mean 
that their "open classroom" program to develop independence, 
confidence, andj^^kWtdijJ^ attitudes was succeeding. 




Data on Per s on -Gj^ouv Relationships 

Colinparisons on the basis of both designates to signify 
person-group relationships, (attraction and acceptance), showed 
higher means for college prepWatory students graduating down- 
ward to much lower means for basic skills. See Tables VI and VII. 
The mean attrWction score of college preparatory students at 
St. Stephen's (6)5.710) showed a significant difference (.05) from 
that of genial students (60.821) and from that (.01 level) of 
basic skills students (55.636) at that school, with a possible 
range of scores from ten to, ninety. The college preparatory 
acceptance mean (48.623) at St. Stephen's indicated a significant 
difference ,(.001) when compared with that of the basic skills 
group (41.455), with a possible ' range of scores from seven to 
sixty-three. The attraction and acceptance scores ranged higher 
in every track or phase at St. Stephen's than at the other two 
schools which could be attributed to the social, economic, and 
racial homogeneity of this traditional setting. 

Attraction means at Freedom from the college preparatory 
group were significantly higher (.05 level) than those of the 

general group. See Table VI. At Hickory, the college preparatory 

« 
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Schools 



COLLEGE PREP PRE-VOC 



GENERAL 



BASIC SKILLS 



LEVEL 
OF 
SIGN. 



Hean SD Mean SD Mean SD' Mean SD 



St. Stephens ^5.710 9.563 60.5pO 8.909 • 1.737 NS 

65.710 9.563 60.821 12.009 * 2;513 .05 

' • 65.710 9.563 55.636 14.35^ 2.959 .01 

60.500 8.?09, 60.821 12.009 .086 NS 

60.500 8.909 , 55.636 14.355 .941 ' NS 

60.821 12.009 55.636 14.355 1.241 NS 




Free(3oni 



61.882 14.656 57.400 13.430 * 1.264 NS 

61.882 14.656 56.171 14.668 2.115 .05 

61.882 14.656 45.000 1.414 1.614 NS 

37.400 13.430 56.171 14.668 .311 NS 

• 57.400 13.430 45.000 1.414 1.244 NS 

- ' 56.171 14.668 45.000 1.414 1.051 NS 



/ , 

Hickory 



62.440 15.218 51.864 16.459 2.883 .01 

62.440 15.218 53.970 17.107 , 2.666 .01 

62.440 15.218 49.333^^ 18.228 2.005 .05 

51.864 16.459 53.970 17.107' .446 ■ NS 

51.864 16.459 49.333 18.228 .314 NS 

53.970 17.107 49.333 18.228 .589 NS 



COLLEGE PREP PRE-VOC GENERAL BASIC SKILLS LEVEL 

OF 

t. SIGN. 

Mean SD Mean SD Mean SO Mean SD 

48.623 6.531 46.750 10.001 .827 NS 

48.623 6.531 46.893 8.444 1.281 NS' 

48.623 6.531 41.453 10.949 2.987 .01 

46.750 10.001 46.893 8.444 .051 NS' 

46.750 10.001 41.453 lQfc949 1.158 NS 

46.893 8.444 41.455 10.949 1.824 NS 



46.355 10.800 40.150 12.089 2.301 .05 

46.355 10.800 42.683 9.789 1.892 NS 

46.355 10.800 42.500 4.950 .499 NS 

40.150 12.089 42.683 9.789 .862 

^0.150 12.089 42.500 4.950 .260 , NS 

42.683 9.789 42.500 4.950 .026 NS 



47.550, 10.378 42.091 12.917 . * 2.113 .0* 

47.550 10.378 42.212 11.924 ' 2.447 .05 

47.550 10.378 35.333 16.3ia 2.665 .01 

42.091 12.917 42.212 11.924 . .035 S.S 

• 42.091 12.917 35.333 16.318 .031 NS 

42.212 11.924 35.333 16.318 1.189 NS 



attraction mean (62.440) was significantly higher (.01 level) 
for the college preparatory group as opposed to the prevocational 

(51.864) and general (53.970) groups and higher (.05 level) when 

»< 

compared to the basic skills group (49.333). Acceptance means 
at Hickory were significantly higher (.05 level) for the college 
preparatory group when compared to the prevocational group, 
higher (.05 level) when compared to the general group, cuid 
higher (.01) when con^ared to the basic skills group. See 
Table VII. A reasonable explanation for this situation'^ might 
be the better self-image usually attributed to college-bound 
students. Comparisons among schools revealed little other than 
\ that general students at St. Stephen's felt more ^accepted 
C.05 level of significance) them general students a^|||||||^reed(^ 
and Hickory and were more attracted (.05 level) to 'their 
classmates than were students at the Hickory school. 

Mean scores for attraction and acceptance on the basis of 
present grade predicted in English followed much the same pattern 
at that for data analyzed by track or phase, with the exception 
of the mean for DEF students at Hickory High sho scored higher than 
those from the other., schools < but not significantly so. . This could 
be the result of voluntary grouping with more congenial classmates 
through course choices. Also in the Hickory data, AB students 
flrcored 'higher (.05 level) than BC and than CD students in attraction 
and higher than CD students (.01 level) in acceptance. Thismight. 
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mean that upper level students at Hickory had ability-grouped 

• ,4 

or segregated themselves with like-kind through course choices, 
that they took a superior view of themselves socially, or that 
they were actually more secure in human relationships. Comparisons 
of predicted-grade data among schools showed that BC students at 
St. Stephen's were ipore attracted (at a .05 level) to their 
classmates than the same group at Hickory which was the same ^ 
with the data on attraction for the general tracks at these 

7 - J 

two schools. 

•Comparisons among schools on the basis of grade(s) received 
in English last year showed a higher attraction meeyg for BC 
students at St. Stephen's as compared to BC students at Freedom 



and Hickory (to the .05 levfl) an(J a higt>er acc^iptance mean for 
the same group over BC students at Freedom (.05 level). This 
could be just ah extension of the general aura of congeniality 
surrounding person-group data from the traditional school, or these 
students might have had acquaintance of long-standing from community 
life,, feeder schools, or classes together since nineth grade. ^ 
Comparisons of -attraction means within schools revealed that the 
desire t^o remain or -engage with class groups was highest overall 
at St. Stephen's, increasing gradually to a . 01 level of signi- 
ficance from grade 10 (60.000) to grade 12 (66^65), which could 
again be attributed to the social, economic, and racial home- 
geneity of the school. See Table VIII. 

' . " . . ( 
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GRADE gT,_ STEPHENS FREEDOM ■ HICKORY 

LEVELS 



LEVEL 
OF 
SIG. 



within 


10 


11 12 


10-11' 


,60.000 


62.881 


10-12 


■ 60.000- 


' ^ 66.756 


11-12 




62.881 66.756 


10-11 






10-12 






11 11 

11-12 






10-11 




i 


'10-12 






11-12 






among 






10-10 


60.000 




10-10 


[ 60.000 




10-10 






11-11 


S 


62.881 


11-11 




62.881 


11-11 






12-12 




66.756 


12-12 




66.756 


12-12 







■ i I 

10 U 12' 10 11 12 • ■ S 



I 



0 

•"1 . Ill 

NS ^0»g 

0 c5 z 

62.417 58.271 ^-"^V ^S . ^ . 

62.417 ' 58.611 1> NS §0^^ 

58.271 58.611 ' . -124 ' NS . .g^Sg" 

> CD H W P • 

'58.^50 56.487 .632 NS. ■ 1^%%^^ 

5&.750 60.057, .425, , ,NS f < 

56.487 60.057 1.096 HS .4?:.So h- 

58.750 ' . '.458 ,NS " f ^\ 

62.417 ' . 58.750 il.l^V/f ' § 



62.417 . •■' .•^8?AnS 



58.271 



,^ ■ H.672; 'NS^. [^f 
. 56.487 ■■ ■■ iM^^ ',0^ %^ ;> 
58.271 ■ ' 56,487 \ ^ .552- ' i^NS " , ,1/? 




58.611 . • V3.2Jg f.Ol 

• 60.057 %M .^5"'^ / 

V 58.511 , 60.057. ;.?24.; NS, 

ERIC - . ' : ,^ • ' ^ 
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At Freedom the mean attraction score was highest in the 
tenth grade and lowest in the eleventh grade with a slight 
increase over the eleventh in grade twelve. See Table VIIl. 
Hickory data showed the lowest attraction mean in grade eleven • , 
with that of grade twelve higher than grade ten. Prresumably 
attraction scores in grade eleven dropped at the two innovative 
schools because the novelty of a frequent change in classmates 
had diminished, and the shorter courses provided less timer for 
social adjustment. Tiye mean scores of eleventh (62.881) and ^ 
twelfth (66.765) graders at St. Stephen's were significantly 
higher (at a ,05 level) than eleventh (56.487) and twelfth (60.057) 
gra-^^ at Hickory High with a .01 level of significance difference 
between mean .scores of twelfth graders at St. Stephen's and r 
F^reedom (58.611); Again this might well be the effect of 
diminishing novelty or less time for soCializat; -^r;^ r^ough 
unfortunate groupings through poor course cho.--- could be 

* fi/' 

dee^ accountable, y 

:-mparisons^ of acceptance mean scores shoeAihat /.t recogr.i- 
tion belongness and ability to contribute was simiinr to 
menn attracti-on scores among grade levels at the throt sch. .Is. 
See Table IX . Students at St. Stephen's obtained ovaulI 
higher acceptance scores with the highest score in the survey 
for eleventh grader-s there (48.^.^7).^ Presumably this recuLed 
from, length, of acquaintance and the fact that certain Required 
year-long coujfses "taught in sequence could group many of the 
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GRADE 
LEVEL 



ERIC 



Si STEPHENS. FREEDOM HICKORY LEVEL^ 

* OF 
■SIGN. 



11-11 48.667 

11- 11 . ■ ■ 0 

12- 12 
12-12 
12-12 



48.667 -- 339 ^ 

.:.;:339 42.769 .661 NS 



2.042 .05 
42.769 > 2.642 ■ .05 



47 2fS 44.407 . ' , 1.575 NS 

47'268 45.857 .666- NS 

44.407 ' 45.1857 ; .702 ^ NS 

i 

L 



within 10 11 12.- 10 11 12 10 11 12 ^ ^| 

10-11 46.400,48.667 ^'If f ul 

10- 12 46.400 47.268 • « J«g 

11- 12 48.667 47.268 So-Z 

(•Ms 

.497 ^NS - ."n2 



10-11 45.383 44.339 ' ' o6'A^ 

45.383 44.407 / .488 NS ^^8,^ 

U • 44.339 44.407 f j ..034 NS §8,|g 

46.308 kje9 1.496 NS gJg" 

1 ^ 46.308 45.857 .207, NS^ §5? 

' . 42.769 45.857 1.282 N^' MWsSdX 

M W C 

' tr" H S "y. 

among ■ 2 js 

10-10 46.400 4 5.383 ' -"l ^ 

10-10 •46.400 «'3»8 •«! -^S - ,0^ 
10-10 



45 363 ' 46.308 .436 NS c 
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same* students together for a-^second time during that year, i. e. 
algebra, foreign language, and vocational courses. At Freedom 
tenth graders scored highest on acceptance (45.383) with the 
lowest mean score in grade eleven (44.339). 

The Hickory acceptance mean also, dfropped in grade eleven ' 
but was relatively higher than that at Freedom in the twelfifeh 
grade. The lower scores in grade eleven at the innovative 
schools would seem to have resulted from frequent course 
regroupings, sometimes in courses which were second or third 
choices at registration. Another factor cited earlier would 
be general lack of homogeneity in social backgrounds which 
appears to serve as a strong unifying factor at the traditional 
school. Comparisons among schools ref-emphasized the situation 
with a difference significant at the .05 level between the high 
acceptance mean of eleventh graders at St. Stephen's (48.667) 
and those at Freedom (44.339) as v/ell as between eleventh^' 
graders at St. Stephen's and those* at H^bkory (42.769). 

Data on Attitude Toward School Sublect 

j^^TS^ collected and an(§lyzed on attitude toward school subject 
at. the three schools— —proved more puzzling in interpretation 
than that for either the degree of academic anxiety or person-group 
relation-ships. See Tables X, XI and XII. Theoretically for this 
study and from a review of the literature , one would have expected 
students with the presumably more motivating and relevant short- 
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1.585 


7.010 


1.742 










1.353 


NS 


1.585 






7.417 


1.364 






0.450 


NS 


1.585 










6.500 


. 1.980 


0.910 


NS 




7.010 


1.742 


7.417 


1.364 






0.980 


NS 




7.010 


1.'742 






6.500 


1.9^0 


0.371 


NS 








7.417 


1.364 


6.500 


1.980 


' 0.884 


NS 



Hickury 7.723 1.243 7.827 i.045 , 0-363 . NS 

7 723 1.243 7.167 1.644 2.032 .05' 

7J23, 1.243 ' 6.250 2.680 2.543 .05 

' 7.827 1.045 7.167 1.644 1.642 NS 

7.827 1.045 ' 6.250 2.680 . 2.132 .05 

7.167 1.644 6.290 ,2.680 1.092 ^ NS 



LEVEL 

COLLEGE PREP f PRE-VOC GENERAL BASIC SKILLS OF 0 

, ^ SIGN. I 

Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Medn SD ^ 

St. Stephens B.099 0.827 7.958 1.086 0-509 HS , h| 

8.099 ,0.627 7.743 0.905 . 2.273 .05 ^ 

8.099 0.827 7.522 1.146 1.979 NS ' .g, 

7.958 1,086 7.743 0.995 P 0.710 % fiSg 

7.958 1.086 - 7.527 1.146 0.885. NS 

7.743 0.905 7.527 1.146.0.679 NS oS§3fl 

» P HP 

■ H M CO ra 
0 < 0 4. 
C H 3 0 X 

Freedom 7.544 '1.W5 /.uiu i./'iz - - d o? 

i 0 M 

w w ci 
^ n 

H 

0) 



\0 
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•LEVEL 
OF 

SCHOOLS " SIGN. 



.,AB BC- CD DEF 



Mean SD M6an SD Mean :SD Mean SD . t o 



St. Stephens 8.029 0.926 7.727 0.902 1.838 NS SS 

8.029 0.926 7.586 0.652 1.231 NS ' §5 
7.727 0.902 7.586 0.652 0.392 NS 

■ * §13 So 

' 0 W g t 



, W CD 

31 d 0 G M 

Freedom ' 7,636 1.431 7.252 1.583 ^ t ' 1.538 NS A^^^ 

7.636 1.431 7. 25Z 1.583 6.8^7 2.110 1.886 NS SgwO 



^0 



7.636 1.431 , 7.500 1.414 0.132 NS , ^ ^ 

7.636 1.431 , 6.827 2.110 .i- 0.844 NS . 

7.252 1.'583 7'.500, 1.414' 0.215 NS w 

• " ' 6.827 2.110 1.500 1.414 0.412 NS SS 

Hickory 7.907 1.184 7.277 1.430 2.803 .01 

• ' ' 7f9U7 1.184 7.318 1.363 1.813' NS , 

7.907' 1.184 • 4 ' 4.200 2.252 5.059 .ODl 

7.277 1.430 7.318 1.363 ' 0.101 NS 

7.277 1.430 4.200 2.252 3.427 .01 

/ 7.318 1.363 4.200 2.252 3. 088 .01 

• w 

0 
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TRACK LEVEL 
OR ST. STEPHENS FREEDOM .HICKORY OP 

PHASE SIGN. ' a 

Col. P-V Gen. ,BS Col. P-V Gen. is Col.' P-V Gen. CS t 9 

Col. • gj 

Prep. 8.099 7.544 2.673 .01 Zh 

WW 
H Z 

r 00 



Col.' . « . ' , . 

Prep. 8.099 7.723 ' • ' 2.184 .05 

Col. " I * . ; Oh|!S 

P«P. 7.544 , 7.723 Q.goi! NS ^ K %' 

g n X H 9 

Pre. t h4|S 

Voc. . 7.958 , . 7.827 0.334 NS go^"£ 

• 7.010 ^ ■ 7.827 1.818 Us 

7.747 7.417 ' I.398 NS 



Pre. 

Voc. 7.958 / 7.010 I.644 NS 



7-747 7.167 2.107 .05 

7.417 7.167 2;107 .05 

7.527 6.500 0.939 IIS 

6.5U0 ' 6.250 0.105 NS 

7.527 6.250 1.285 NS 



n (0 



0 . 
0 
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-course electives to produce mean scores significantly more 
favorable than those of students in the traditional year-long 
course, setting. Mean scores for tracks or levels, however, all 
fell in ^ six to eight range" on a possible scale of 1.0 for , 
unfavorable response to 10.3 for favorable response. Even the 
mean scores of less enchanted basit: skills students at all 
schools fell at slightly above the 6.0 or indifference level. ' 

A comparison within and among individual schools on the 
basis of ability and age level consistently showed the highest 
attitude scores in the survey to be those of college preparatory 

students, those predicting an AB grade this year^ and those who j 

{ 

had made an AB grade last year — all in grade twelve at St. ^ 

Stephen's High School. These migiit well have been mostly the 

same students who had been selected and grouped together 

consistently for accelerated English classes at that school. 

These upper Idvel students could have implicit faith that their 

teachers in the traditional setting knew and were presenting what 

have 

was best for their academic future, or these students might /engaged 
in some continuous form of pupil^teacher planning which gave 
them the satisfaction of helping to generate their own curriculum. 

An^thTer strong influence on attitude toward subject at 
St. Stephen's could be that several students had recently been 
assigned to serve wILth selected faculty and the principal on a 
curriculum development committee for next year. The English 
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Department there had apparenti^ taken the lead in impleraen^t^ixig 

inunediate curricular changes. Some or all of these twelfth 

graders might have been consulted about course revisions, such* 

as a trial group of electives and mini-courSes for next year. 

- College preparatory students at both StV j^ephen's and 

^ • & ' 

Freedom ranked highest of any track or^ phase m those schools 
on attitude toward school subject/, with a gradual decline in 
means down to the basic ski lis gr oup at St . Stephen ' s and a 
.05 level of significance between attitudes of college preparatory 
(8.049) and general students (7.747) at that school. See Table X. 
General students at Freedom^ however, ranked second highest in 
attitude mean score at that school which could indicate that 
the less coi;nmitted students there respondecJvell to a short-course 
elective program. PrevQcational students at Hickory High (7.827) 
ranked highest at that school in attitude toward school subject,* 
with college preparatory students following a close second. Means 
of general (7.167) and basic skills students (6.250) at Hickory 
indicated a sifnific^nt difference at the ^05 level when compared 
with, the mean of the college preparatory group. The basic skills 
mean was significantly lower (.05 level) than that of the pre- 
vocational group.. In this case, data would seem to inc^cate that 
attitude was favorable toward the specialization possible in 
career-oriented , short-course electives . 

Comparisons among schools showed a significantly more favorable 
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college preparatoi^y attitude toward school subject at St. Stephfen^s 

than at Freedom (.01 level) and a significantly more favorable 

Stephen's, than at Hickory - ^ 

(.05 level) in this track or level. See Table XII.. Though the 

mean score of general students at St. Stephen's was significantly 

lower than that of college preparatory students at that school, 

it was higher (at a .05 level) than that of general students at 

Freedom or Hickory High. Though not showing a significant 

statistical difference', it is interesting to note that the 

attitude toward school subject of basic skills students ranged 

from highest at St. Stephen's i':^.527) to lowest dt Hickory (6.250). 

This data would serve to support the overall predominance of 

students at, the traditional school in attitude toward school 

subject, which might reflect in part the interpretation given 

earlier for highly favorable responses from the college preparatory 

group at that school. # 

Comparisons of attitude toward school subject within and 

among schools on the basis of predicted grade(s) this year and 

grade(s) received last year followed much the same pattern of 

a favorable attitbade among AB and BC students graduating down 

to less favorable attitudes among the CD and DEF groups. Notable 

exceptions to the graduated pattern on the basis of predicted 

grades, though not always significantly different, were a sudden 

drop in attitude mean score for CD students at Freedom (6.827) 
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; and jp4sharp decline •^or J)E,^^ Hickory High (4.200). 

5 JJlabler'JlfiE Sincd^here'was no di-rect correlation between 
''^ . ^ .>*^r fijck or levels and"* gi^ades ji^fedicted or received, one could only 
-assume tnjtt^ the rteeclom GD responses came from students in all 



> , 



.heir 



tracks-^r ^.levels whc^ were either sharply disappointed with tl 
*^^^^^ourse selecjt^oiis or personal performance therein. DEF students 
at the s^e school (7.500) expressed a more favorable attitude, 
perjiaps through resignation to past performance or a sense of 
j^ustice on the basis of their inadequate performance. ^ 

The low attitude mean score of DEF students at Hickory 
showed disgruntlement which might indicate misleading catalog 
descriptions for courses or a lack of content 3nd activity 
individualization within courses which are open to all tracks 
or levels. This latter unfavorable attitude was underscored 
by a significant difference of .001 b^ween mean scores of AB ' 
and DEF students at Hickory High and .01 betwee^ scores of BD-CD 
and DEF students at that school on the basis^ of predicted gradfe 
this year. The low DEF mean (4.200) for Hickory students on the 
basis of gra'^^ predicted this year correlated strangely with 
their rather indifferent mean (6.133) on the basis of grade(s) 
received in English last year . If these responses came from 
the same sti^dents, this may be a case where the reality of the 
moment was more painful than the same or other situations in 
retrospect. 
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AB and BC students from St. Stephen's, Hickory, and Freedom 

scored highest in that order on both bases, with the attitude 

. mean of St. Stephen's AB students on the basis of grade (s) 

^ received last year (8.060) proving to be significantly higher 

\ at. the .001 level than that of AB Freedom students '(7.410) and 

higher (at the .05 level) than that of AB students at Hickory 

(7.739), as well as higher (at the .05 level) than BC students 

at the same school. On the basis of grade (s) predicted this 

year, the attitude mean of St. Stephen's AB students (8.029) 

was significantly higher (at .05) thanj that of AB students at 

Freedom (7.^04). This data would also serve to support the 

dominance of a favorable attitude at the traditional school 

for possible reasons cited earlier. 
t 

Comparisons of mean scores within schools on the basis of 
attitude toward school subject showed the most favorable responses 

i 

^ from twelfth graders at St. Stephen's (8.\098), twelfth graders' 
at Freedom^^( 7.698 ) , and tenth graders at Hickory High (7.615). 
This maintained the dominance of favorable responses from upper 
classmen at St. Stephen's, but also indicated favorable responses 
from students in their first year of an innovative program at the 
two other schools. Comparisons among schools also showed that 
attitude toward subject was more favorable, at the .05 level of 
significance, among eleventh graders at St. Stephen's as compared 
to Freedom and at the .05 level among twelfth graders at St. 

Stephen's as compared to Hickory High. See Table XIII. 
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GRADE 
LEVELS 



ST. STEPHENS 



10 11 12 



PkEEDOM 



10 11 12 



HICKORY 



10 11 



Level 
of 

Sign. 



12 



within 

10-11 7.783 

10- 12 7.783 

11- 12 

1 

10-11 

10- 12 

11- 12 

10-n 

10- 12 

11- 12 



7.924 

8.098 
7.924 8,098 



7.350 7.295 
7.350 7.698 
7.295 7.698 



7.B15 7.462 
7.il5 j7.593 
7.462 17.593 



.745 
1.665 
.937 

. 175 
1.236 
1.456 

.515 
.089 
.439 



NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 



among 

10-10 7.783 
10-10 7.783 

10- 10 

11- 11 
11-11 

11- 11 

12- 12 * 
12-12 
12-.12 
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7.924 
7.924 



7.350 
7.350 



8''.098 
8.098 



7.295 
7. 



' y.698 
7.698 



7.615, 
7.615 



7.462 
•7.462 



7.593 
7.593 



1.718 
.792 
.908 

2.216 
1.663 
.49/ 

1.840 
2.030 
.432 



NS 
NS 
NS 

.05 

NS 
NS 

NS 

.05 

NS 
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Least favorable attitude mean responses within schools 
came from tenth graders at St. Stephen's (7,783), eleventh 
graders at Freedom (7.295), and eleventh graders at Hickory 
(7.462). The tenth graders at St. Stephen's perhaps unaware 
of pending change, could have viewed the traditional progr< 
as an extension of their nineth grade and previous experience! 
while seniors might have been given course preferences first 
at Freedom since this was '^o be their only year in the new 
school. The relatively unfavorable response of eleventh 
graders at Hickory High might also have arisen from scheduling 
difficulties, either not being assigned to first c^kices or 
finding that courses did not live up to catalog descriptions. 
Otherwise the Hickory students may have- been reflecting faculty^ 
dissatisfaction with their development in language skills, 
which has led to a required two-semester English sequence 
Stressing composition for all ten th , graders at Hickory High 
next year. 

Data From English Department Chairmen 

Data from interviews with English department chairman at 
the three^high spools and from questionnaires completed by them 
involved a rationale for their present curricular structure; a 
statement about its advantages and disadvantages; and an explanation 
of how curricular change was initiated, implemented, and ^evaluated 
at each school. Tlie department chairmen were then asked to tell 
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which groups of students in their schools were most enthusiastic 
or satisfied with the present English curriculum, which groups 
had the best person-group relations or social adjustment, and r 
which groups evidenced the least amount of academic anxietw*^ 
or appeared to be the mo^t secure within the present structure - 
of their English program. .The l^itter information paralleled 

■ ■■ ; ' . 

closely the key points m data, whict) was collected >from the 
students themselves. ■ / 

The English Department Chairman at St. Stephen's supported 
the traditional heterogeneous year-long program for most students 



there on the basis of its continuity, and multxp^^e i:j^pdrt unities 



for teachers to provide for individual differences iij^^'iiallV. 



He explained that their accelerated English classes, rejne'dial 
reading for those with that need, and four standard English 
electives were stepping stones toward a combina^tion ,c\:jrxiculum^ 
He stated that next j^ear there would' be year an^L/^^^s4ij[este r 
electives in humanities, debate , -journalism , and dr^amav^ith 
some mini-courses on topics of current interest/to be taught 
during teachers* study halls. ^ 

Though past curriculum had been generated and evaluated 

solely by faculty and administration ax St. Stephenfe — he noted 

* — — — >^ ^ 

that a curriculum developmept corortfittee of selected facu-lty, 
students, and^,the principal J^d been appointed to study future 
revisions and that his ^English facul^-and students had been 
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instrumental in initiating the changes for next year. He believfed 

that a modified traditional curriculum could best provide all 

students with skills instruction in the language arts, especially 

in composition. He suspected that the short-course elective , 

system could give in-depth experiences but neglected language 

skills unless a student elected such a course as pui3lic speaking . 

or creative writing. The chairman at St. Stephen's further 

asserted that "Almost any comprehensive curriculum will be succ- 

essful if it is carried out by intelligent, enthusiastic, warm 
43 

human beings." 

The English Department Chairman at Freedom High School 
explained that their quarter elective system permitted students 

^ m 

to tailor English programs to meet their own needs, rather 

ttwi to fulfill curriculum goals set by a higher authority. 

She strongly supported freedom of choice for teenagers and labeled 

44 

the traditional programs to be "medieval". /She noted that most 
courses were designated as to level of difficulty but that some 
courses were open to all students and that students might elect 
as many English courses each quarter as desired. Each student', 
however , must earn at least three quarter units in English a 
year at Freedom or make-up for failures during ensuing quarters. 

She stressed tihat careful guidance in course choice was essential 

* /■ • 

tor the success of such a program. Though some students had 
chosen courses unwisely during this year, the chairman felt that 
the problem had grown less with each, quarter as students better 

79 / 



understood the essence of the program. 

The Oidarter elective program at Freedom was initiated 

/ 

by faculty and administration who spent a year or more planning 

suitable course topics and the scheme of levels to indicate 

course' difficulty before moving into their new open^classroom 

structure that year. Tfieir philosophy was "a new curriculum \ 

^ 45 

to fit the spirit of thAjf^few building." Students were 
surveyed as to their major interests during the planning 
stages, and the program was implemented strictly by student 
registration requests. A week-long f ormati ve^evaluation of 
course^ by faculty, student, and administre^tion waagi|||^ be 
conducted at the end of the year. From this eval^BRon, the 
chairman stated that several new courses would be added and 
adjustments made in existing courses. ^ 

The English Department Chai,,rman at Hickory High stated that 
parents' as well as faculty, students, and administif^gtion had ^ 
partic j.pated in a year of preliminary planning for their semester 
elective system which closely resembles the APEX program mentioned 
earlier in the survey of literature*. An initial course list 
composed primarily by faculty was circulated to /students and 
parents for additions and to rank courses as to pre^f erence The 
chairman believed the most significant advantages 'to be increased 
motivation since students were given a preference and better 
performance by faculty since they could usually teach what 
interested them most. She cited '^'nightmare schedule foul-ups" 



for students and constant change of course plans for teachers 

46 

as major disadvantages at that time. 

Again this program was "a new curriculum to fit the spirit 

47 • 

of a new building. and the mood of the times.** Evaluation 
thus far Sad been left to the discajcetion of the classroom 
teachers 'though careful scrutiny had been given to' scores on 
achievement tests and the College Board Examinations. On this 
basis, the English faculty had deci<5|ed to require, beginning next 
year, two semesters of basic language atts with emphasis on 
composition. A committee of those to teach sophomore English 
were working on a tentative syllabus for the course at that 
time. Fewer course choices would be offered during the next 
year, as welj., to decrease the possible number of coui^se 
preparations for teachers. 

Students receiving grades of A, B, and C; college prepar- 
atory students; and geiieral students at St. Stephen *s were 
those that fhe English Department Chairman perceived as the 
|Least anxious about their academic work on the basis that 
success engenders a feeling of security in any system. Data 

r 

collected there, howevei , showed that AB students wer.e highest 
in anxiety, CD students •the next high group, ^nd the BC group 
lower than the CD in anxiety. The chairman perceived these 
same groups — r A-C, college preparatory , and general — as 
those with the most favorable attitude toward their English 
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courses on^the basis* that success engenders enthusiasm and 
satisfaction. Data coAected"" verified his selection of A-C 
and college preparatory students but prevocational students 
at St. Stephen's scored higher than \he g^eral students , in 
attitude toward school Subject. * AB and college preparatory 
students were predicted and were proved by 3ata collected to 
have the best person-group relati^lJS because he felt students 



on the higher intellectual levetf^ould better grasp answers 
to social problems. See Tables and III. 

Students receiving grades of B, C, and D aS well as those 
in the college preparatory, general, and basic skills. gtpups a^ 
Freedom were preceivjed by the chairman as the most academically 
secure ^^n the basis that the quarter elective, system could ^ ||? 
provide school work more suitable to their needs and abilfti^s.' 

She»assumed that prevocational students had already had mor^^'y . 

- ^ ' ^ - . Jar , y\ ' 

specialized courses in the traditional system. DSta collected 

dicT show lower levels of academic anxiety for these groups than 

for similar groups at the traditional school , but the prevocational 

students at Freedom registered nearly the same as general students 

'if 

with and college preparatory students 'scor/ing as most anxiSus ^ 

while DEF and basic skills students score4^ as least c^^ious. 

The Department Chairman at Freedom Hbclined to predict which 

levels of students there >^;ould have the best persor^-^roup 

relations though she felt that ''most students get along well 

"48 

in classes together. 
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^►ata shi^^MU however, that the AB and college pr-eparatory 





studentjs felt most attracted and accepted by their classmates. 
Their mean score was -^^H^ than comparable tcf groups at the 
traditional schp i;^ith the basic skills group at Freedom 
scoring the loM^pffn the survey on attraction in so far as 
level of cur^^culum and predicted grade this year were con- 
cerned. The Chairman at Freedom ranked AB , college preparatory, 
DEF, general and basic skills groups as those now having the 
best Attitude toward school subject in English because "DEF 
students often make C; "^B, or A grades now. ..They cam achieve 
realistic goals, can enjoy their courses, can feel sati^ied 

scores 

at that school on the basis of grade predicted in English this 
year though the basic skills group scared lowest in attitude 
toward school subject of any group at Freedom. See Tables', VI, 
VII, and XI. ♦ / ■ ^ 

The EqUlish Departnient%Chairman at Hickory High priedicted , 
that students receiving grades of A, B, and C as well as college 



preparatory groups at that school woul^ prove to have'ttie least v • 

i / • 

degree of academic anxiety because "they feel less threatened 
by new things." ^ Data sh-owed, however, that these gr^ps 

■-$ . . 

scored highest within that school pn all bases of comparison in 

the study, though ^ omew hat lower in anxiety mean than similar y 
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groups at the traditional school. The chairman stated she 
could see no pH^fticular patterns in so far as person-gr9|3p 
relations and ^ a^ttitude towarjj^'s^tiool" sub ject were concerned. 

Data frc^the survey, howeverr^'g^v^ low attraction and 
acceptance ipfeans for prevocat ional and basic skills students 
on the basi6 of level or track in curricijlum, but higher scores 
for BC dnd DEF students on the basis of grade predicted %his 
year. ^$he highest person-group relations means at Hickory ^ 
were scored |jy the and college preparatory groups, slig^htly 
higher tha^v the same groups ^it Freedom but less than those at 

• ^- /' ■ ' 

the traditional sch6ol. See Tables VI and VII, Data Ipi attitude 
toward school subject at Hickory High showed relatively similar 
scores ^r college preparatory, prevocatiopai , and^ gen'^al groups 
Basic skills student^ scored lower, with DEF stuc|ents providing 
the lowest mean score in the sui:^n^y on ^he basis of their pre- 
dicted grade in English €his year. See Tables X and XI. 

All three English chairmen taught college preparatory 
classes which mi^t account for the relative accuracy in their 
perceptions a^out this group of ^j^udents ;'^"^her'.than in the case 
oir high academic ^xiety. This could be explained bytthe, age 
and actiyity barrier of . teacher point of • view which of ten^* fails 
to sense the^ inner feelings of adolescents or considers appre^ 
hension^^" unf ortjjjj^ but accessary pai»t ^f growing\^p. = The 
comments of the department cha^irman of thd^ traditional school. 
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who ha^ 



served longest of the three in that position, w^re 



generally a more accurate assessment of the social-emotional 
status of English students in his school. 



The youngest chairman, who was planning r;evisi6n^ in 
schedule, showed the least affective insight by failing to 
see any pattern in the emotions and attitudes of various 
student groups. The chairman wi*th the most years of exper- 

' ■-■'1 ' 

lence as a teacher showed greater compass looi ^or atudents 
in her comments more awarenes^ ofn^n\prete ' e\^^^*t^^ 

evidence about ^^r curriculum.- In Cl/l t.h/q^_'cat^^!^^ 



the data from interviews and 



indicate that English deparj^me 
certain false assumptions aboi 



que s t icOna|^|f^|j5 ^*8fl^UiK5teepp 
enb ^iralrweh^ aid -Izkbctf I WlJter^ ' - 



on students. 
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^ e yi^. m^ciq^ t of 7tlt€ 
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SUMMARY AND iSJONCLUS IONS / 
oThis project Was an attjeml^i / to appraise the social-ftoti 



- imp'^ct of selected^ 




icula on s^econdary students i# ^ 



thriee distinct school^^Wttingg -dKliP^^ investigation of 

professional literature ax)d ^ dx>alysi|^ o^ standardized test 
data. During the 1973-1974 academe year, St. Stephen's Higl*^ 
School continued to require a series *of traditional year-long 
courses'lvi th abil^y grouping ftf^ exceptional students at either 
end of the qpntinuum. Freedom High School for the first time " 
offered a comprehensive quarter-elective program with numej^ical 
requirements within#sub ject categories, cind Hickory High School 
presented for the secordx^ar a range semester eleetives with 
design^^d point value per ^ourse toward graduation. The lattejj 
two curtijQUla appeared to co|psiderafely more choice in 

coursjBs and flexibility in Scheduling wJLth §j^!|j3ec;t matter, not 
students, designated as to level of difficullfy. ^| 

The anticipated extent and actuaJ> variatifjns of acadofmic 

, * " ; ^ - ■ . ^ 

anxiety,' person-group relations (attraction and acceptance 

^ Jf 
■ and atti tilde toward^ scfcool subject within and amoi?^ these schools 

- • the major thrust of the lltudy, w^^ch the survey of literature 

seemed to. indicate was a pij^ot venture in affective assessment. Of 

humanistic trends m curriculum revision. A key factor : in the 

• statem#nt of hypothesestias the stage in curriaul^t* design o^ 



each^school with the theoretical assumption that* academic anxiety 
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would be high in the traaS^onal setting, higher in^the illrst 
year of change and lowewin the* second year of innovation. 
It was also assumed that pers'om-group relations and subject- 



C 



-satisfaction would ioci 



from the traditional to the new - 

to the relatively stabilized change. The study also proposed 

to investa^gate which ability and age level's were most affectdd ' 

in these par|p.cular areas. ^ * 

^Various literature on any affective assessment of recent 

alternative programs in English was carefully collected ^and 
f * 

of 

examined. The net result showed ^ lack/and an expressed need 
for sbuch evaluation, since most of the studies encountered wpre 
descriptive or concerned maic^y with cognitive outcomes. Non- 
-projective standardized tests to measure degree of academic. 

anxiety, person-group relations , ^d attitude toward school 

. ■« 

subject were given to a random sampling of all s^<ij| 

the three yfsChoold , and each English department ofta^ 

^ - ' * '\ 

interviewed as well as asked to complete a questi 



^^^^^ 

'■'-at. . . 





le test 'data f- 



ERIC 



gearjpd ^to key data ^re^J^^ted from .s tud0nt#. The 

. ^ ■■■ '^'^'^ ' ■.. 

^^^<^^P^ter^pxoQessed via key punch cards to obtaih means|?:> -v/" ^ ' 

and 'V ievels of variance. Data was then interpreted' in tl^^i^ 

'\/^ight of the literature availabl^ comparisons within and ' 

ai^^g schools ,^ an<|j^infoi:mation from English departmen^chairmen . 

As hypothesized, these psychological and social factors did 

vary signi^ic^tLy araorig^ students in trat|itiorR£i|r/;^ newly innovative. 
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and^more stabilized innovative program. Results beyond that, 

..-it- ^ <. 

however, seemed to have been strongly influenced by various 
internal and extraneous factors such as ^he credibility of 
course catalogs, tHte personal magnetism of certain teachers^$' 
the communal bonds of homogeneity, the time of school year 



when data^vas collected, and youthful enthusiasm afoused ty 
an early encounter with joint-planning. Undoubtedly a much 



div c 
wilth 



larger sampling of secondary schools and students wiJth more 
thanfone administration of the same tests would be desirable 

i 

to qfse above the peculiarx ties and obscurities of individual 
circumstance which did tend to color apd at times distort 
the data required., * V * 

V."- <K 

ReflecliiDn the instrumentatjpn, and data for thia^ 
research project has suggested a remarkable Correlation ; 
between the results obtained on the three tests.'*^ For w^lllt- ' jI^^. 
.ever .reasons .explored earlier in interpretation of data, the 

cores from the traditional school and from upper-level academic 
students appeared to dominate corWBistently' and significantly 
with higher means. Stores on academic anxiety were highest in 
the traditional setting but , these scores— ---«^ed to differ 
lifctlta between the innova^^^je schools. ^ In fafot , the - higher 
Lav^ls of anxiety - amongv college preparatory ancj-^'AB ,^t-Uderits * 
at all three schools would tend to f.urther document the Qosition* 
of j|dluqation3(p a^ychologistB that* a reasonably activating .level 
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of anxiety, but not enought to disorganize or overwhelm, is 
constructively contributory to motivation. The composite 
persor^aiity of thi^, upper level ^academic student at St. Stephen's, 
Freedom, and Hickory seemed to be achievement-oriented though 
person-group reJ,a^ticns and attitudes toward school gjbjects 
faltered with gradaation and variation at the latter two 
schools among all levels of students . 

That'Warj^er person-group relations and mote ' f^avorable 
toWa 



attitude toward school subject were in evidence with data. from 
upper level academic and other students in the tradi tional ^school 

* ^ would ^5jaem to ^uggest a certain, commaraderie in required year- 

.. ^ . . . . ' ^ . > 

"^ong courses* with might be Iflft in .the attempt to i'Sdividualize 



curriculum thrdUgh shorter elective ^ of ferings . Since the life 
styles and value ^sy^stems of the students at St. Stephen's High 



School were more likely to be. similar than 



e at the other 



schools, one might also'^iotiS^ by cpn trasJt, #he "melting pot" or 
'■^ . f'micirocosm "bf %^e macroqpsm" effect on the attitudes and*feeling% 

yf ... ■> ■- f ■ 

^of high sc^QjI^l s tud en t:? %t Freedom and Hickory. Each year adjustment 
and read justnt^t* was n^feessary thfer^ta'^^S^yi^al groups of 'class- 
V- - mates who were grossfy heterogeneous otlier:* than in interest or • 
. • ambition. Thoy^h certai^n democratic benefits might ultimately 
accrue ^r o^^^|V|^9 r^^s - s e c t i on ^1 consolidation and fri^^ent 
r^groupihgs , on^co^ld. str6iMtiy%infer frgm the data, in the study, 
k ^ ^ that^urrent .sHJccesfi wjfe^^^jpci'Slization bears a direct relationship 



1 



to subject-satisfaction. 
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The ,pers oil -group and attitude^results of this study might 
. ■ . . ... 

-Nalso serve as a word of caution to^those schools contemplating 

orlijivolved in elective or other innovations to individualize 

curriculum. . It would seem that frequent regroupings o:^ students 

in different courses with different teachers could easily cd^- 

tribute to glepersonalization and isolation , which >^re directly 

contradictory* to the humanistic goals of satisfying, self- 

»' 

-realization and effective group interaction. Voluntary 
select:yon of courses if carried to an extr#me might also • 
lead to voluntary segregation by race or social class a^ the 



presi^med price of reducing academi^ anxiety. Voluntar^jr 
grout>ings by Interest or ambition could ^aAly produce 
classes o£ the ^.ademica?^y f^lite perhaps more easily 
than standard required pouirses on the basis *of date in this 
study -which if^>wed colleg# preparatory' and AB students mc^e 
receptive than others in person-group relations* and in 



attitude toward schreol ^subject at Freedom. and Hickory. . 

High school students , as adults. Vary in their need for 

♦ 

novelty and the security of the familiar. They also vary 
in their need to be with those similar to iOTid different from 



themselves, to be dependent and indepl^^ent as they wrestle^ 
vfith the ambivalence of adolescence. Perhaps high schools r 
il^olved m inaividualization projects thaJL depart radically 
from the traditional curriculum should Iretain permanently Some 



yisar-long courses for students who prefer "pld fashioned English", 
or at least ret'ain a few temporarily so a student's entire course 
schedule would become gradually fragmented. Considering the 



eternal prospect of multiplicity in individual differ^ces, the 
ultimate curriculum socially and emotionally might be«5me a 
heterogeneous and homogeneous combination of year-long cpurses 
and qu^^ter or semester electives S&ith mini-courses of one or 
two wedks interspersed for .variety. Variation in course schedulin 
couj^p^ecome. as much of a^5 issue for inc^ividualization as level 
of difficulty for course coi>t€tnt> - y-^* -^ -v - :.r. «c' ' 
. . Whether groyps. are homogeneous or heterdljeneousi, e^ta^Jlishing 
l^a social climate ponduciye to warm person-group relationships 
has been cojlsideftre;^ the task of ihe teacher, and this woMld appear 
to become more difficult both for teacher-student and stucient- 
-student relationships in. an elective short-course system. Parb- 

r"^' ' ■ *- ..V 

fessional^ pressures to cover a body of materi^ in less^time 
might diminish the importance of ^the student whd^^ig|it . irf turn 
feel less accountable in propo'j^i'oh^ to incre^^d 'impersoQality. 
The rapid turn-over of studentfe^ Including many who h^v4 chosen 
courses unwisely, could interfere seriously with attempts to 
Uprovide remedial help or provide .for individuaf differences to'" . 
any degree^ of effectiveness. These possibilities for a ^r,|iakdown 



>f^^i^Tte^ers^|^ relations. 



^7 i^'"'% 'r. * 

as suggested by dat^a. in this- sftudy. 



Vould seem^to indicate that special efforts such as s»aia«r 



class groups / an assigned English teacher-coiunselor , and/or a 

diagnostic prescriptive syvice for small groups with sim^ar 

learning problems could contribujte much to enhancing both academic 

progress and self -image^^^- 

Assuming that secondary schools still exist primarily for 

students to assimilate or experience subject-matter and that 

motivation is a "Xey facto^ in the process, the loy?er:Iraiea"n scpresu ^ 

on attitude toward subject at the two innovative school^CpPses 

an alarming educational consideration which involves indirectly 

the preceding observations about both degrell of acad|emic ^anxiety 

and person-group .^^elations . Though t^he shc^^-course elective 

0 program has been reput6|pi to provide, courses in which everyone 

# 

can achieve or a phase for each level of ability, teachers and 
administrators shogld not overlpok the intrinsic ^JKiiue ^nti- - 
cipation and challenge, i. e. too low a level of academic anxiety 
can result in apathy and borecHli. Thus some more judicious 
, guicfluice for appropjriate course choices should exist than merely 
professed. interest in the topic or^ a technological error in data 



prois^^ii^^f!^' Ptn oJ-ientation prograp with a trial schedule. and 



demonstration lessons, increased faculty efforts at registration ^""^ 
CDuns#ling a plan' for sche(^ule cV^ngef or independitit studies, 
and honest fio'urse description#^in the schosl catalog i|yf.ght "renew ^ 



sonSirof the intellectual excitej^fent >and esprit de corps, with 
|/hich theytwo innovative programs began. 

^ ^ * ^ ' 92 * 



. ^ ^ ' ^• '74 

That student^s be and remain personally involved in 

, curricular planning and evaluation would seem the most 

critica^' aspect of bbtainincj and maintaining favorable att- 

i|;,.ude. -tJc^^ A case in point, is the highly 

."^x^ attitudinal response given by students at the 

traditional school who had just been aske^to contribute 

ideas for purriculum rHvision next year > as opposed to the^ 

unfavorable reaction of DEF students atthe more stabilizecJ 

innovation schooL on the basis of grade(s) predicted in 

English this year. The novel quickly becomes routine to 

teenagers accustomed to rapid change in everyday , life, as 

evidenced by the most favorable responses to attitude toward 

school subject from those in the first year of experience 

i 

with short-course e*liectives -at both innovative schools. ' 

Thus a plan for contin^|pus evaluation, is needed beyond 
the less than anonymous completion of subjective teacher- * 

-made .questionnaires in some courses a plan that measures 

. ^ " \ 

with both validity and reliability both thiJ^ cognitive and 



^ affective results of a curricuTaii^^Stefeig)^ Students as weir 
as faculty should be thus continuously challenged by involws— 
Ihent in curriculuL^ ^visio n with emphasis on its ^£-g^^'^ancl 
' generative aspectsT^Such^a plan mightr well invG^i^^"^^^ 

post testing; investigation of reactiori^p' 1^ tfip ir^^ 

% *^ ^ ■• ^ \ ^ • 

•student subcultures, i. e. Leaders, conservatives, radicals'. 
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minority groups etc . ; and student inverviews to amplify " 

objective data. The resuii^f of this study have provided . 

' " • . ,. i' . . . 

but a glimpse of the many/potential avenues for investigating, 

*** 

comparing, ajid formatively evaluating^schodl ad jus tment within 
and among thife contemporary curricular desl.gns of high school 
America, 1 • 

Formative ^evaluation of curriculum- has been acknowledged 
in theory as a continuina..J;^perative , and its practice would ^ 



^seem intferal' to stratbb^r of tlie ^hor t-cour§e elective 

program. William G. Swehsfon / EnglishVDepartment Chairman at 
John F, Kennedy High School ,^ia^wiseiyi .advised "...coupling 

zeal, creativity the need fo^ change with common sense, 

»^ ' ' \ . 51 

organization^ aaiSh prof es^ional judtfement . " Swenson 

assbred with a ^lack, of finality that: . 

a '"^Ttie acceptance of the minicourse/ 

ele.ctives program is not a rejection of 
' y traditional learning patterns'' and pro- 
cedures, it is a. quest ioniiSjg^iaff the 
. validity of some; of , today:*^>;^l^ . 
courses."? > - ■ 

An honest:j,y questioning attitu(^e should presume ' caut^n , measure- 
ment, comparxson , and ref lecti^on "^^s p;!;:elimi3:iary tp-revfsibn c5r 
revamping^ of, curricular design. , 



Mescal Messmore of the Indiana Department .of Public Instruction 
ded the final encouraging statejnent that: ^ 

"Elective programs are having positive,.^^* ' # |^ 




%effects on the process of ojhange itsel;f\^. . 

•ne'^'* 

traditional' program, b^clius^ by (tefinition 



such a procpram cannot "becomes v the 

,m , b 



c^me8 y the / 
cdus^ by ae 




. it cannot .be static. Schools are tnus 
becoming accustomed to the process of 
curriiculum change, just as we have be- 
come accustomed. Vb change in i^ew car 
il(iodels each year .People who liave come 
to accept^ th^ permanence of change can 
learn to dev^.lop a; plan- for change. . • 
Elective pirograms are no- panacea. . . 
but create an environment In which * 
change can occur relatively" ^easily. 
.Using this positive element can pro- 
/vid^ a foundation for a viable curri^ 
c u 1 um tBfeorr ow . " ^ 
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MEMORANDUM- 
- May 7; 1974 

/ 



TO: Pr'^n^ipal Gene Miller-Hickory High 

^ Principal Charles Bost .-'St. Stephens High 
Principal Harold ^Clarke-'- Freedorrf High 

FROM^ Mrs. Lprene H. Painter* - ... 

SUBJECT: Research in Social-Emotional Impact of Secondary ^ 
English Curriculum on Students' 



;r recently, ~ \ 



^in'ce we disciassed this matter recently,^ have realized that* 
proper procedure requires more ^information about the project for 
your files before final approval to use your school as a test case. 
I have talked with.- the Chairman of your English Department who 
willingly gave .consen t . • - - 

Here ""are copies of the questionnaire to be completed 'by the " 
glish Department Chairman/ the questiontiaire to be completed by 
one out of every five students in^^ your English curriculum (randara 
sampling^, and rough-copy .excejrR» , from my independent study 
proposal which explain my intenJ^ns. Ttnp Division of LaJiguages 
of the N.C. Departm^t of PubliirMnstiTuction has expressed con- 
siderable interest , in m^ project and asked, for a copy of the final 
results. 




Since I a m ypr^ ssed for time irir*collecting and tabulating^ata , 
I woul|^ li"^S"'^to distribute my questionnaires ^o department chairmen 
and students early next week. Ify^ heeir ^Vip. disapproval from your 
office by 5:00 o'clock on the af|.ernoon of Friday, May 10, I will 
send the ^questionnaires to your/>schooi by a Student teacher on f 

Monday] May 13. ^ V 

/ ■* . * '. 

mank you sincerely for anticipated cooperation in this i 
ende^i^or.' ^ , \ 

■ V 
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: - -English Department Chairman / - . *■ 

. • • . 

FRpM: .Mrs. Lorene H. Paii^Lt^r ... 

SUBJECT: English Curricula Research Project ■ ' 

r 9 

Your scVv^ol administration has agreed that a cross-section 
of English^ students in grades. 10, 11, and 12 may participate in 
a survey which I must complete as part of an independent study 
course for graduate credit in^a doctoral program at UNC-G. The 
study i^ designed to elicit and compare subject satisf j^ction., 
person-group relations, and anxiety state among students in 
various types tf secondary English.^curricula. The questionnaires 
are standardized instruments from Reputable psychological . testing 
services. Two other high schools wit.h curricula different from 
yours are also participating in this survey. . ^-^^ ** 



This ^should cut across ability levels 
Ninth graders are not to be indilyded ' 



It is important that a random sampling of English students 
(one out. of every five who now take English courses at your school) 
complete the questionnaires 
and grade i^evels 10, 11, 12 
in the survey.. The questionnaires ^hich are brief and simple ,, 
should take no more than fifteen minutes of class time. Just . . 
encourage students to answer honestly and assure them that the ^ ' • 
results will in no way affect their grades in any course. I would ' 
prefer., of course, that the ^questionnaire sheets be given, to • ' 

students who will complete the task seriously reg^rdless^ of grade, 
and/or ability levels . . . X n 

The completed questionnaires should be returned to me on —' 
Wednesday, May 8 by a Lenoir Rhyne student ^te^ch^r at your school^* 
I am also enclosing a brief questionnaire of my own for you to Ov/v^ 
complete and return at that time, as well as.. brief exderpts frotn 
my independent study proposal which should help explain the,pro-J^dt\''^ 
further. 



^rhank you so very much for your cooperation^and ^aid in - 
complejting this task. I will* gladly share, a c^py t)f ,the final 
results ,\ if you so desire.- ' ^ 4 
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APPENDIX C 

STATE-TRAIT ANXIETY INVENTORY 
Form X-1 
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Circle the appropriate answer to identify yourself. 

Your school S F H Sour year in school 10 11 12 Sex M F. 

Your course of study Col. Prep. Pre-Voc, Gen. Basic Skills 



'^our predicted final grade in English this year ABl 



BC 



CD ' . DEF 



Your final grade in English last year 



AB 



BC 



CD 



DEF 



Read each- statement and then give the num.j|gr which indicates how 
you feel now in your English class(es). There are no right or' 
wr or>g answers . . . • ^ 



1- Not at all 

2- Som^hat ^ 

^1. I feel calm *• 

2. I feel secure 

3. I am tense 

4. I am regretful 
^5. I feel at ease 

6. I feel upset 

7. I am preserrtly worrying 
over poss ibre misfortunes 



3- Moder ately "so 

4- Very ' much so 



_16. I feel con||ent 

' t 

^17. I am worried 

^18. I feel over-excited 
and "rattled" 

_19. I feel joyful 

_20. I feel pleasant 



8. 


I 


feel rested \ 




I 


feel anxious \ 


10. 


I 


feel comfortableX 


H' 


I 


feel self-confident 


12. 


I 


feel nervous 








13. 


I 


am jittery 


14. 


I 


feel "high strung" 


15. 


I 


am relaxed 
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APPENDIX D 

PERSON-GROUP RELATIONSHIP SCALE 
, .V 88 

Circle appropriate answer to identify yourself. 

Your school S - F H Your year in School 10 11 12 Sex M F 

Vour course of study Cc^^.Prep, Pre-Voc. Gen, Basac Skills , 

"S^our pr^c3icted final grade ir^English this, year AB BC CD DEF 

Vour final grade in English last year >AB BC CD DEF 

Por ^ach statement below, decide which of the answers best applies to 
^^ow- you feel about this English class. Place the number of . the answer 
on the, line at ^he left of the statement. 



none , 1/4 of r/2 of ,3/4 of all of 



the time ^ the time the time • the 'time , the time 



Ac 



^t- — 

8 9 



Examples: 7 1 . l^like pizza: ^ 
1 2 . I~-like war 




6 3. I like going to school 

I like the ideas which the class members have. 

It is easy to get along with the members of this class\ 

It is good to be with the members of tkhis class. 

I like tne way the membe^rs of this class are grouped together. 

^ I like the way in which class members' do thij^gs. 

I like to join in whei^members of thi^ class do things. 

I think the effort which the class members put into their 
School work is about rights 

^8. The ways in which this clas^ talks with each other is good. 

9. I like the way my classmates behave in school. 

10. I feel that I can get a lot out of the time I spend with my 
Classmates. * 

My'^classmates like it when I take part in class activities. 
12 . I know where I fit in this 'group. ^ 
13. The^lass looks at me as being friendly and helpful. 
^14. This class sees me as'a good class member. 

15. My classmates let me trak'e part in what they're doing. 

16. I know the right things to say about the things that go— ©n 
in this class . 

17. I am sure of just how friendly I can be with my classmatee^. 
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APPENDIX E 

SCALE- TO MEASURE ATTITUDE TOWARD ANY SCHOOL SUBJECT 

Form B 
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Circle the appropriate answer to identify yourself. 

Your school S F . H Your .^ear in school 10 -Li 12 Sex M F 

Your course of aA:udy Col .Pyep. Pre-V6c . Gen . Basic Skills 

Your predicted final grade in English this year AB BC CD DEF 
Your final grade in English last year AB BC CD DEF 



Follow is a 'list of statements aboutjpyour English course(s) now. 
Put a pius^ sign ( + ) ' before each statement with which you agree. 
Your score will not affect your grade in this or any other course* 



_1. 
.2 
3 




I am ''crazy" about' this subject. 

I believe this subject is the basic orje for ail high school 
courses. 

This subject fascinates me . 

This subject will help pupils socially as well as intellectu 
all/r^ 

T'his subject is interesting. 

Pill methods used in this subject have been thoroughly tested 
in thi^ classroom by experienced teachers. 
Every year more, students are taking this si*bjec't. 



8. This subject has its drawbacks, but I like it. ^ 

^9. This subject might be worthwhile if it were taught right. 

^ 10. My likes and dislikes for this subject balance one another. 
11. This subject is all right, but I would not take any more of 



12. No student should be concerned with the way this subject is 
taught . 

_13.'This subject has numerous limitations and defects. 
^14. This subject seems to be -a necessary evil. 

15. All of the material in this subject is very uninteresting. 

16. This subject has no place in the modern world. 

17. This subject is all bunk. 
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UNC-G 

Independent Study (Mrs. L. Painter) 

Education 692 ^ ^ , 

Selected Curricular Organization in Secondary 

English and Its Inter/Intrascholastic 
^ Social -Emotional Impact on Students 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR ENGLISH DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN 



Your school 



Number of years as department chairman 2_ o ♦ • 

\ - Basxc 

LeveL(s) or ability groups you teach Col. Prep. Pre-Voc - Gen. Skil^ls 

-t • CIRCLE ANSWER HERE 

1. Briefly state the rationale or immediate background reasons 

for your present curriculum structure xfi English, i. e. required 
and elective quarter or seniester courses ranked as tp difficulty, 
heterogeneous year-long courses with ability-grouping for honors 
and remedial ^classes , etc. Continue on back, if you so desire. 



2. What do you percejve to be the three most significant advantages 
of your present <^rricular pattern in English? 



^ 3. What do you [perceive td be^ the three possible disadvantages 
of your present curricular pattern in English? 

o ^ 111 

ERIC 



4. 



How is (or. has) curricular chaage in English courses been 
initiate^ > implemented , and evaluated A^t your^school — by 
administration, department chairman, facultjr; students. 



parents, or some combination of« these? Plek 



se explain. 



\ 



5. What changes or revis ions in 
^ are planned for next year? 



5Ur present English p^r^pgram 



CIRCLE YOUR ANSWER AND EXPLAIN WHY IN EACH CASE. V s • 

■ *\ 

6. Which of the following groups of pupils do you perceiv^to 
be the most enthusiastic and/or satisfied with the structure 
of your present English curriculum? 

Those with the following grade averages in English 
AB BC CD DEF 

Why so? 



Those in the following level or ability group 
Col, Prep, Pre-Voc, Gen , B 



/ 



Why so? 



c Skills 
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CIRCLE YOUR ANSWER AND EXPLAIIJ WHY IN EACH CASE. 

?• Which of the following groups of pupils do you perceive 
to haye the best persol^-qroup ( st:)cial ) adjustment with 
their classmates within the structure of your present 
English curriculum? ^' ' - " \ 

■ w 

Those with the following grade averages in English • 
' > AB BC ' . CD DEP 



Why »o? I 

% 



1 ' 

/ 



CIRCLE YOUR ANSWER AND EXPLAIN WHY IN EACH CASE. 

8, Which of the following groups of pupils do you perceive to 
be the most sfe^ure or evidence- the least de cfree of anxiety 
within the present, structure of your &iglisri program? 

Those with the following grade averages in English *^ 



Why so? 



AB 


BC 


CD 1 


[ DEF 







Those in the following level or ability group 



Col, Prep, Pre-Voc, Gen, Bas^c Skills 



Why so? 




ANY INFORMATIObjL WHICH YOU SH^ IN THIS QUESTIONNAIRE WILL BE 
KEPT IN THE STRICTEST' CONFIDENCE. IF A DIRECT QUOTE FROM YOUR 
COMMENTS SEEMS ADVANTAGEOUS TO MY MANUSCRIPT, I PROMISE TO 
CLEAR THE MATTER WITH YOU IN ADVANCE. 

I I Mrs. L. Painter 
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LENOIR KHYNE COLLEGE 

. HICKORY NORTH CAROUNA 28601 

. i 

April 22, 1974^ 



LETTER TO N. C. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLTC INSTRUCTION 



Mr. Lawrence Tucker, 
Supervisor of English 

Division of Languages ^ 
; State Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 . ' 

Dear Mr. Tucker, • 



Thank you f or* so promptlyJ^^sending' ^l>e N. C. tnimeogr^ph' on 
"Short, Elective English Courses" which I was aBlef%o distribute 
to ^the English teachers in my graduate coursp at.^'^C-G with the 
other enclosed materials for my report on Tuesda|y, April 9. 
Dr. Bowles had assigned each of us an oral report, .with annotated 
bibliography to^ be distributed, as « major courjse project. We 
were to select a topic about which we* felt a ijeed to know more ' 
and one which- would prove helpful in our present school work. 

1 selected this topic mainly because I have been consulting 
with several 'Catawba County High Schools which are in. the process 
of converting to short courses, and several m^bers of* my graduate 
class hac3 tfvijdenced an int-erest in knowing mote about thisr type of 
curriculair^revision. I also suspect that ther^ may be an extended 
possibility for a dissertation later if I can arrive ^t that point 
within the next five, years or so. 

What I distributed to my, graduate classmates will probably not 
be nm^s to you but may serye of some value if you h^en ' t read ,al 
the magazine* articles from my survey. I am also planning an in ' 
dent^ study to measure and compare state of anxiety, person-group*^ 
relations, and attitude toward school subjects among a traditional 
school with upper-lower ability grouping, a school with phased 
short courses for the second year, and a schopl with phased short 
courses for the first year. If any significant results occur, I 
will send a copy of my final «»port to you \ 
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Page 2 ' 

Mr. Lawrence Tucker 
Apri!L''22, 1974 



/ 



/ 



Please^ do sharie wit;h m6 any additional information aboyt 
recent Research in this area/ such as the Hogan thesis' and Hillbcl^'s 
Alternatives . I plan to order copies of both of, theS'e. You niight 
be interested in a^paperback which I received over the Eafiter 
vacation entitled Innovations in Secondary Education .(Secopd Edition 
1974) by Uhruh and Alexander from Holt ,LRinehart , and Winston. 
Enclosed also, are sever e^l pertinent^ XerqKed pagedl from it. 

y 

Thank you again for (the printed material and f orj 
informative talk with prospective teaCSffUlTf at ^he CI 
N. C. A. E. meeting. 



f 



^^^^ 



S^jjj^erely 




our most 
lotte , 




:s.) Lorene *H. Painter 
Assistant Professor 
Education Department 



Ms.LHP/pwh 



/ 
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ST". STiPHEIiS KIGH SCHOOL ' ..• ' - ' ."^'J 

:r ' ■ k. 

CouTBc Offerings . For the School Year -J 1973 - 74 

VIUTH GMDZ ' TENTH GRADE ^' 

Wglis/i I .Required English, II ; Required 

w.n, yuith or Al^rb r.f^ . , . , . X , .Reqljirod Al^^cbra I*, Algebra II, Consumer,. Busi- 

Health c Pl/ysical Kduca tion ^ .Rcqui red / \ness AtithmGtic (future business) 

Physic-il ihr-^^.^.....^..:..f..]\cquirGd: ' \>:ath, Gene ra Tl'Ia tfi ....... .Requi«d . , 

for boy^ X^GCtSve for' girls Biolc/g'yi ' Required 

Home tcoaoiTiio^ ^ Required ^ Phy^ncal Education Riequired^ ' 

for cirls Home Economics II ^ SlecXTive 

N.C. 6 U.S. Heritage Eldfetive Spanish I 6x Frencli I. . .Elective 

Band. . . • \ . a . . / -.El<^<^tivc JWorld^ Cultures-Eastern ,4lemisphei5e 'u> /' 

Basic Business EV^tivc • ' ' Elective — 

V , " Basic Business ' Elective 

.« * 'V Band.,,.; ; .Elective 

■ , • / * * \ ^ Construction Industry . . .Elective 

^ / ^\ Chorus ; *. Elective ^ 

- I ' ' Health Occupations I ^. . . , ,Electfve 

Art I...* .Elective 

. • , . , . ■ • ' ; ' ^ / 

ELEVENTH GRADfr TWELFTH GRAD_E 

English III ....Required English IV ^ Required- , 

Westejm. Oultures^ U.S. History Prfiysics br Chemistry ..Elective . 

/ . Required Trig_^ Adv. Alg.^-Alg. I, Alg. II,. \ 

Chen3,«try^^ . . v^^j. Elective /^^^^Geornctry, General Math, Consumer 

Physical Science.... vElectlVe / toth Elective 

Algebra I, Algebra it, General Wth, . . \/ Shorthand , Bookkeeping* Typing I, 

Contemporary Ccoine^ry, HusiV.ess - Typing II .?7 Elective 

Arithir^tic (Future Business), Con- Spaniso II, Spanish III, Frcnchll \ 

sumer 1-iath El\octives 1 Elective 

Spanish I or II, French I or II..' Phy$ical ScieAce J Elective 

Elective • . U.S, in the Worldj:^ay Elc=ctivo • 

Typing I .-•••Elective » Wd^ Econoraics II... Elective 

Shorthand Llectivo » Family Life Education .Elective 

Bookkeeping Elective Bricklaying^ X. . Elective 

Home Econou)ics II r-iElective - J.C.T .4 Elective 

Industrial ^n^pLirativc Training Distributive Educoiion Elactive 

' Elective Upholstry- CiittingT^, Sewing (CVTI) 

Distributive Education Electiv.: 8:30-11:20., 1 :00-A :0O^tt . .Elective 

Humanities Elective Sar.d ' \ Elective 

Peraon^ Typing 6 Notohand (Coiiege).,. Chorus.- Elective 

Elective CarpcT.try Elective 

Band , El oc tive Huia'i'ni tics Elective 

Chorus Elective Her. Itn Cccupr,tior.s II .Elective 

Brick layi.ig EU cti vc C.0.0 Elective 

Carpentry..,/ ; EUctivo lusin^ss Connriur.i cations Pusiness ^ 

Health Occupations I 6 II RlecLive ^ L::w Elective 

Buaincaa Contnun I cations Business I.nv. * IVrson^l Typing L Notchand Elective 

. * _ r:iectivc' (College) 

Art I '. Elective Debating, Public Speakir.j;; 6 Drnrru 

I>€batlnc;, Public Sp, Drai a ^ . •F.LcCtiv^i ' Elective 

0 V E R ^ ' over'* 0\V •£ R 

' U7 ' _ 
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fv^^;°^!I "''""^""y f^""^ subjects and pass at^ast three of the four 
even though thty have more than 18 units credit. , It is hop ed that 
•111 aaniora will carry fivt subjects. . 

iiii!^!?: lOth and nth grade /Indents must carry five subject.. Six 
subjects may bcj carried with speJf&I permission. 

MoJo^v"; "^""/Si^f "f^"^* (2) Scien« (one mLst be 

Biology) two (2) Social Studies (on. omst be U.S.. History) . Z) (2) 

gildla^tLn!"'*"^"' '""^ '^""^ ^'^ °^ English: are 'r;^i^fiJ^ 

Do not include Driver Training on- your s^edule ' card . -You should -tfiink 

• c^unL";'^ - 'Choose j,our .outses. -Tal^Sllhtour 

counselor, Uachers, parent^, and principal. ^» 

\ ^o'^G-iSJ^ .IM PENCIL . . DO NOT FAIL 

[hc'i'^hoor'of?r '1!°^^^ — y°"^ schedule, please contact 

cnc school office before August 15 1973 



/ 
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' *SCREENING AND ■lDENTIFICATiqN_^ ^ 
A Two-9tep Procedure For Class Placement 



. SCREENING 



\ ' «f +'hP foU'owinq *tritexia are ^nominated 

Students ^ho me^t one or morf of the toiiowmg ^ 

for posfiVbl^ class placements / " 

(a) nrouD IQ ^' or higher 

(b) M^irirc - A and B . ^ 



(c) \ff f»^ One-half of Lo cal Norms 




Candidates for 



tlass Placements 



•(d) /t^raoe in all Areas 

l/ FlHMr^lHJTION' • 

'^^ w y^r.^A \n a rlass if a Student meets all f9<ir 

A. E#ch candidate can be. placed in a class w a t ^ 

crittrla as listed above. 
^ 'B. FurthT evaluation needed if . candidate fails to.meet one of Ihe four 

criteria. 

(1) If the candidate meets x 

( a ) Grou 

pSj ^ , 120 or higher 

(b) iiarks - A and B ^ 



\ 



(c) iip ppr One-hal ^ ^^^^ 

^ does not meet 
(07 Avftraae in all Areas 

(2) If the candidate meets x 

(b) Marks > A and B. 

^ ' (c) Up p#r Qnt-ha if of Local Norms \. 




(d) Avi>ra qc in ^ 11 Areas but_ 
dpes not meet 

(a) j^Qu p IQ'- 1^0' or higher 




Further Evaluation 



Further Evaluation 



*NJ' C. Department of Public Instiruc tion , A Guide for the 
Education of Exceptionally Talefeted Students , 1968, 

^' 119 ^ 
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(3)VIf the candidate meets; 

• it . 

> (;a ) Group IQ 120 or higher ^ 

(c) Upper One-half of^ Local Norms ^ 

(d) Average in all Areas but ^ 

c does not meet <. . / 



Further Evaluation 



(b^ Marks - A arid B / . ^ 



on 



^ (4) If the candidate me^ts: v J - ^ 

^ >• ^ , ^ . . , ■ . 

(m) Gr/5up IQ ^ 120 or higher - 

^ • ' '■ ' ■ 

(b) Marks - A and, B ^ / \ ( ..^ 

: ' ^J^* ] ^ — ^--C^ j^Further E^/^Tuati 

^ (d) Average jn all Areas but ^ 

# does not meet ^ • ^ • --^^ / . 

(c) Upper One-Half of Local Norms^^ >-^ 

Th# purpose^of adequate procedures for seldtcting and identifying Exceptional 
TaXertted Students is twofoldi . ^ . , 

. 1. To include students "who should be placed in an Exceptionally 

fal*nt»d Class on the basis of predetermined criteria. 

2, To •xcltide students^ho should not- be placed in an Exceptionally 

Tale^tted Class on the basis of the same predetermined criteria. J 



SUGGMSTED PROCEDURES FOR THE FINAL SELECTION OF STUDENTS FOR PLACEMENT IN ' 
/ ■ EXCEPTIONALLY TALENTED CLASSES 

■ " / ■ ' 

Sourcei RULES AND J^EGULAT IONS GOVERNING THE PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION OF 
■ , ' EXCEPTIONALLY T^LEMTED CHiLDREN (CHAPTER 1077 . - 1961 SESSION LAWS) 

Student* c»n be selected for class placement with a high degree of confi- 
•dt\c» if Mch prospective Exceptionally Talented Student meets qualifications 
(a) AND (c), which arei 

j 

(») A group Intelligence quotient of 120 or higher 

(b) Academic achievement at least equal to the expected grade level 

as determined by the chronological age and Standardized test scores <, 
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new Ln^ia^t' arts tiirriculum; biit to 
fijCiir*' <Mit jiist wfi.it tin program will 
(k>lor \oii-Ri:.\n()N» 

T\»r f\\iArtcr imirst s in tJu' lani^uaijr 
arts < "irrittiluiii havr hrt ri ilfimnrd 
\vitii four t atfuorit s of stmlnits in 
rniiMl -rno^t stM»ltnNwill .t( tiialK iind 
tJwiiis»*lv»'s iTJ ptfT) {A tlu^sT*>ki4t^^ii()ru s 
Aft« r ri atliiL 

ihfirTTM* thf ( att ^t»ry nuin^HT^ ( ip- 
pcariiii; in p.jrtnthf^ses after t1 ah 
«>urs*' titU* ) to In In you clec*t th isf 
foiirst s whit h w 'lW fx' of tho 
v.iluf tit r/on. 



prca 



Classif|ration of Courses 

•\ LEAP Lrirn. ErijoN Apprc'ciatc. 

Pn j>art' ' ((»orst'S basic 
instriK tn>\i to stiiJent«i liav-. 
irr^ real iliffii iiltv in laii-^ 
Uuai:*' .trK particularlv 
ria(lin'*i, writirii;. sptakin^ 
skills 

(J HIP (Hmh Intt n-ntProficirnty) 
tourst ^i art' of sp('( ial inter- 
est tit stiHltiits ^jiftiil or 
t.tlt iit('(i ill lanmian*' 'irt^i 
aitd tjr studcn(!k v\|t(j nia\ 
( lt(M>st' a prnft'ssion <lr- 
ni a n (1 i r) ^ * f\tra(ir(linary 
oanrnand of IauRua>;tv 

(3^ ACE i AntK ip.itinu Collenf En- 
trants j (^fuirst's an* t'oIlcCr 
prrparatorx . ihisimud to hv 
of partu I il.ir v aloe to stii- 
tlrnt«i wlm w ill t iitt r sonit' 
institution <A Iii^lu r learn- 
ing; upon lirailtKition ?tt)iu 
bi^h seF)(>ol 

(4^ ACT ^^Aitna! Career Trauuni;'! 

courses ire tle';imi( fl -uitJi 
the irnn, ■ 'hate c a r e e r- 
l)OnrHl stiuh nt in mni(i. hut 
are'OPKN tn anvont ulu> 
f 1 1 Is t)iat l!ie (onrse offers 
sornt tiling of \ aim hir hini 

In tl^e (4»urse (lesenj)ti(Mis uliu h foi- 
Iov% the rnirnU rs I - 2 - I indicate 
th«* le\ el of eai li i uiirse. coryf^sporid 
inu tt> thj ( ate^orii s aI>o\e 

All ( (lurses < ross ur ide imes. riH'anifn: 
lli.it an% I onrse ni i\ he taken dnrinti 
an\ ^ ear of Iiiuh s( Into) 

TK« AID Program 

(AnoIy/« Identify. Diagnose) 

To Iwlp \t>u plan tlM' lMAt possible 
^•Ourse ol stitdv f<ir vttiirst II the I an- 
Kii.iK<' Arts Pt partmeni will sponsor 
tts tiun uni<lan< t pr4>i.:ram 

Calhd AID for Uiort, this |>ro^iani 



u ill })elp you 

( 1 ANAI.V'ZK your sp^akin^, read- 
ini:. uritini;. listening, and think- 
inu skills tlirotiirh testini; and 
(>l)ser\ atiiJt)^ 

2^ IDKNTIFV your strenuths and 
u eakrie^se.s in thoSf skills and 
I\\ i:NTC)i;V >onr int( rests and 
future pfans. 

W ith that inhjmiatiou.^ \i)ur t»\ichtTS 
can then help you 

(3) DIACiNOSK your.Dwn situation 
in lan^ua^e arts and holp you 
selett e(Mirses that would JK* the 
most he4^fnl. enjoyabte, cjplh n;;- 
ini; hjr \ ou. ^ 

In short, you will be res|K)nsibIe for 
planninv: a . la^e arts program that 
is llUdn ' i ■ vol ! Vour teachers. 
thrtnii:h tlu Ail) pro'^r will help 
\ou take an honest lool^ a. \()ur abili- 
tit s and inti'res.ts and w ill recommend 
ei)urses wlti{ li w()\dd seem to tjffor 
\(»ii till- L:reat<*st chantc for success. 
W V ht lit \( in \'onr ability to take an 
liont st lni>k at your rieeils through tlu' 
Ai 1)^ 'proj^rani, and then < xerciso 
sound nuli;meiit in ( hoosini; ( ourses 
ilesi^ued to benefit \()u the rnost.^ 

FUNDAMENTAL OR FOUNDATIONS 
COURSES ARE MARKED BY ( ^ ). 

SPEECH AND READING 

• HA'101 ^EXPERIENCES IN SOCIAL 

COMMUNICATION: 
SPEECH (1, 4) 

Timid-* Does >(>ur heart beat fast or 
vonr kne( s kniuk together when you 
tr\' to ( \|)ress Nour i<l<'as to fricruLs? 
It the answ'tT is \is. tlien this lourse 
needs \tiu. and vou noed the tourst* 
in sot ial t t)iiuuunit A\in\ Irnpr<>\f 
\(>iir ahiht\' to c'v-ijrcss your ideas, 
(learlv to others, huprcnc \'our teli'- 
|>hoiu etiquette iaarii what tt) say 
at a )oh intervit w , how t*) s[ieak up 
111 piiblie w ithout i \i essi\ f fear or 
( iidiarrassinent. Master the art of eon- 
vet s. it ion su that \ on ^< an enjoN taking 
part in toda\'s stjinl eeuuuinueatiou 
t A enls 

• * LA. 102 MAKC YOUWflP * 

HEARD: PUBLIC 
SPEAKING (3. 4) 

Makt vonrself hearil in all areas of 
life rlu lotus (»f this (tMirse is on a 
more ai ti( niatt \ rt(TN Studies in voice 
(ontrol, Uestnrt s speech writinv;. 
i^rotfp disiiission, and intlixidnal 
spi at ine help itisure eettint: \ nnr 
idt as uioss Nfake that lu st inipres- 
si( >n i)w t A i X\ spt akiuii o( t asion 



wbetht r presidinf^ entertaining, or 

prolestinR. • 

• LA.103 FORENSIC SNEAKING O) 

Affrrmative^or nej;ati\ c? NN'ant to win 
a troph>? Then enroll in this class* 
6f compe titive spt'cch and academic 
debate. Intcrcste'd in radio announc- 
ing, making sptH'ches for special oc- 
casions, or need help for oral inter- 
pretations? This ct)urse meets your 
needs. Students wishing to do so will 
prepare to enter inter - scholastic 
speech competitions and debate tour- 
naments. 



• LA' 104 ON STAGE, EVEiYONE: 

PLAY PROOUCTION (4) 
PIa||tt| house lights down, sta^e up. 
curIp! For twelve weeks you learn 
what urns ou behind the scenes of 
.1 major productii:)n. All* phases of 
tht ater .ire tjffen d, v\en areas where 
let in., hility is not necessar>' — rnakc- 
u|). hair-styling, costumini?. hghting 
and s(nmd, sta^;in>5 and props, direct- 
ing Diseover bidden talents that m.iy 
kail to au e\titin>; career. At the 
\a n least \ ou'Il binld seIf-( onfidence 
and an appre( iation for drama that 
w ill hriu^ a lifetime of pleasure. Tl^e 
course cujaunates in an actual nro- 
(hi( tion. liiki- part in this thrilling 
adventure. Join the drama class ana 
i^fHid luek. or. as t}»ev' sav' in the 
tlu'ater. "br<'ak a !e^"! 

• UAOOS READING CAN SI 

FUN (1) 

\\'<;uld you like to keep in touch? 
H(H)ks are Iik<' dravvn or painted pic- 
tur* s. Th<' picture can be studied; it 
waits fur the viewer. \ hook can b<' 
stopped, dropped, reread, markejd, 
chopped up, scissored, pasted, slovved 
ilow II, t»r spei'ded iip. "Print is as cool 
a inedinrn as thc^p is." This is a diag- 
nt)stie ( ourse. Individual approach 
w ill he used when {possible. 

• ^U.106 ADVANCED READING (4) 

What .1 speed-con siious world? Can 
vou ke« p vv ith the pate? This course 
is designed to motivate teenagers 
to read, to develop taste and amjfecia- 
tion. Students will b<- challerflled to 
r(*ad more mature literatiire. A real- 
istic |)roiiram, taking into considera- 
t ion t he f a( t tha I students' back- 
urrHuids. interests, and abilities differ. 



COMPOSITION 

• HA.201 SENTENCE POWER (1, 4) 

Words' \!.in*s most effective way to 
cornnuuueate his thoughts and feel- 
ing', to olhris. Your success as a hu- 
man heini: de[xn(K largelv' on how 
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W('l! \ou call 'is<^ nrT(is to tell others 
what's oi) \n':r :.i'.u<\ .tiid in \ni!r 
ht'ait. Do N'-n UJN' ilin cMf'ns cl«-.ir!\ .-' 
' C:iii \(>U wr.t'- .1 ncN- ut cxpLin tJinii 
to tlif fon rr: III tt iljriU hi:n uliati-' 
urorik: uitl: vc.ur rriK liirn-/ -Will \(Mir 
(•vpl.iiKifKiij }i< uii'-ititi rpri tcfl hrcmsc 
of poor ptiiK tuahon."' plirasiim 
questions i>r '^K-^'^f^tir-ns fnr tli*' ( <jrii- 
p.iriy hu\ rcfjinr^-s thr < ti\ *■ Hsr 
(►f words .intl siVinIs Uoi.l po\. - .m 
n!.ik»" \()u ;i wiriiii r or .i lose r \W. \ 
WINNER! V oiir nil. IS arc import. inL 
I^Mfn llou to cxprrss th« 111 to othi rs. 

'lA-aoa PARAGRAPHS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE: 
SOCIAL COMPOSITION 

II, 4) 

Do yciu v\(>rr\ .ihoiit uritini; :i hnsi- 
ne%s letter? Do von know how to repl\ 
to an itatiuit that lias H S.\ 1'. iii- 
chlde^lf Could \ou write a letter of 
apph(.itioii for a jolV:^ Do mui know 
\vnat to s.iy in a s\mjKith\ note!-' These 
and many otlier e\( rviiav (piestioiis 
will Ixf answ'c'red in soti.il eorn[)osition 
class. This is .i (onrsr tliat w ill iiieiiuie 
the (Orres[vm<h IK ( th.it life itsell re- 
quires 

• 'LA-203 FROM THOUGHT TO 

THJEME: ADVANCED 
COMPOSITION *(3, 4) 

.Sharpen thinking skills .md writini; 
skills at tlie same tim(\ Blow \()ur 
niiiicl witli some !nL:h-j)o\vere( I e\er- 
( isfs in Ioi;i( and word m.-fniptiLitio!) 
i oi ijsiOK essjvr.id\ anc( (l < oni- 

position is a comprehensive stn(i\' of 
various typ< s of theme ( onslriic tion 
and technicjiies of rt»seart h afid doc u- 
mentation. A 'MI ST CDl nsi-:'* for 
the colIeKe-hound or for anyone w lio 
would lH*ccime a ninr*- organi/<-d 
thinktT. TTie jroa! to master the art 
of ( h-ar. effei ti\c thifikin^ and writ- 

• LA.204 BOOK 'N' FCN: 

imftARY CRITICISM 
(2, 3) 

fi**H<hr>^ and \^Titm^ complement each 
other ni a (tuirse designed to make 
^Mt^e|■ writiTs \vhd<- increasing the 
"ppri#lati(»n of ijood literature. The 
student \\ h (I m the .malvsis {)f works 
of art .IS char.ute rs and ideas of ijre.it 
v^riten inVite reac tion and w Ih 
repression laterarv aiiakvis is a w.iv 
of K<^fitt« thi> h<>art of hter.iture its 
meaning;, strtu ture. st\ le h.u kiironnd. » 
aii<l infhtt rxfs Th.- stodeot h iins U) 
write iipod them* n and to ahsorb Rreat 
Wgfki of literature at the wnr time. 



• *LA-205 SO YOU WANT TO BE A 

WRITER: BEGINNING 
• CREATIVE WRITING (4) 

I low s \ our ini.e^iriatii )nr L.ir^e or 
)r sniail. all im.iuiii.ition^!. m he (ie\ t'lop- 
cti. {•!\j)i rii nee the ol \(air own 

words. Ja arii to e\pr(\s \tuirs(.-lt and 
rrilK- piit'\()ur ini.T'jirt.jtiMix to work — 
Min.i'^inr \-our,st If in < il.itivi- writing. 

• LA-206 THE FINE OF 

WRITING: ADVANCED 
CREATIVE WRITING (2) 

1 he \ I 1 \ I oni M- tow ard w Inch to 
/li.mnil tliat ire.tti\e iir^e. laarn to 
Use words as an artist n.ses liis hriish 
to ( reatr h\ ne^ unaues. Hrhne artistic 
< \pressi(»n in \oinseh in this conrs** 
des(;ined-to help \ on t'\^^i\*^v N al^ue- 
ness and einn islness h)r shar[). clear 
pictures '>i>4|^r ptue I^xplorc with 
. kinihed spirifT (lie short store and 
piH try as \ehielrs of \onr ideas. Per- 
hxtjiiat f.ileiit ((^r writiriLC to a fine 
art h)r "pli-.tsure or j^rofit " 

• LA'207 NEWSPAPER 

JOURNALISM (2) 

\\ oidd yon like e\( r\ lhiMLC ui\ en to 
\ou < annmh e( iisoretl. edited (hand- 
onls . or wonld you liki' to ^o out 
.ind look hir nc w s':^ Should pcoph* he 
told the truths Pn[)il participation is 
neeessar\' to learn corre( t reporting 
(jf inform. ition. Vcju will he a jMrt of 
historv- in the niakinu. ^'on will leani 
to "tell it like it is," Kth'torial.s. fea- 
*^nrts. cartooninu. licws reporting ~ 
all phases of nfw;|>paper production 
.tre explored. Jhis ( onrsc will- he a 
j>rer( (jiiisite to work on the s( hool 
paper. 

• LA'208 CREATING THE 

YEARBOOK (2) 

Memories fade, hpt the ve.irhook is 
forever. preser\inU for all time hits 
and pieces nf life that reflect the 
s( hool \ ear fhil tht modern ve.ir- 
hook is muth more than an alhnm of 
jae( s and jiosed ehd) shots. Today s • 
\'earf)ooks are realistic; .md the story 
they tell is a living, \ thrant one — an 
encounter with import. jnt e\ents and 
relevant lirsiies. Oeatin^ the yearl><)ok 
is a ( h.dleii^e that ( alK for the hest 
a staff (an Ui\e It in eds proplt 
are t.ilented and w iliiriL: to w(»rk. Learn 
to do la\nnts eiop pii turt s aiu! write 
enp\ . If vou like it .md ire (pi.difii d. 
he( orne a p.irt tif the staff a threat 
reward is in store Tins < onrse is a 
prt recpiisite to staff inemlxTship. 

• 'lA-209 GRAMMAR REFRESHED 

AND VOCABULARY 
BUILOfR (3, 4) 

Keelintf a bit slutVy al>out some of 
those basic ruh^ of grammar and 
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ptmctuation? Is an am mic vocabulary 
fiaiiiperjnu \our nerftjmi.mce in coill- 
f>osition .Old readin;^ comprehension? ^ 
Perhaps yon feel you C"OuU do with»^ 
a uood. thorough brushing up oo 
TKiints of .grammar and \CKrabuIar>' 
l)uildini; Ix'fore going into that com- 
position course or facing college ^ 
})()ards. If tfiat is ygur need, this 
( (Mirse will holster sclf-confid^ce and 
strengthen your wcateie$s-5a these 
.ireas, 

• 'LA*210 DIALECT AND 
DIALOG (2) 

I Vom colorfid expressioris of a hyfpne 
era ( "> onder^ traipsili*. beholden, to 
( ontempor.-tfy slang ("right on"), 
spat e age jargon ( "splashdox^n"), and 
dialectal diff erences ("Jjucket" or 
"p.uT?^ — explore the living, ever- 
(hanging kaleidoscope of, language. 
Tliis (ourse is designed (or the »tu- 
di lit intere sted in mastehns the finer 
I>oiuts qf the structure of his lao- 
.guage. Grammatical analysis makes It 
possible for thq^|pdcnt to familiarize 
re not included 



himself wjih stiW|u 
his own l^Kct. Grammar, a close 
study of syntax; ^mnritics, an inquiry' 
in to . the nature of meaning; linguis- 
tirs, an area for scholarly^ definitive 
research — these and other aspects of 
dealing with cornplex or abstract ideas 
make np a challenge* for thpse with 
a si)ecial interest in English. % 

MEDIA 

• LA-301 NEWSSTAND 

GLIMPSES (1, 4) 

(Jomic hooks aj^proved! Newspapers 
included for a te.xtl Magazines rank 
high! Ves, \onr dream has finallv 
( tmie true. Tlie girls will enjoy reaci- 
ing Scvrntrcn while the fellows will 
( rijoy Hot 'Rod and Sporls illustrated. 
The course in contemporar>' reading 
w ill include the re.ichrig of magazines. 
(,()mie ho(jks. and newspapers with 
whicli» the average student comes in 
(hilly contact. 

• LA*302 THE UNSPEAKABLE: 

NON-VERBAL COM- 
MUNICATION (1, 4) 

W h\ ill* \ou mo\e the way you do? 
\\hat d(i your movements reveal 
about you? How ilo you manage 
spaced .Arc \ on its ni.ister or do you 
let it control vou'^ Kxplorf' these un- 
familiar ar<'as (kirusics — body lan- 
guage) and other non-verbal com- 
munication - photographs, cartoons, 
signs and svmbols — in this course 

• U*303 EXPlOtINC 

TBlfVISION (1, 4) 
More tfun any other single oormami* 
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cations mf^clia. ffh vision has Iiclpc d 
mold this vast l.ind of ours into one 
soci« ty. Through its magic we have 

' ^«^ked on th<' moon, witnessed as- 
sAMinations, disasters, war; ga/cd on 

' the Great Wall of China; attended 
pr)htical conventions, music festivals, 
Senate hearings and U.N. meetings; 
held front raw seats at sporting 
events, heheld ceremonies of state 
around the world. U'hether watching 
situation comedies, movies, Nariety 
shou's, late night talk a thons, edu- 
cational programming^, newscasts imd 
documentaries, or th«- da\time soaps 
— the average high school senior will 
have spent more hours Ix'fore the tele- 
\lsion set than he has in th( classroom. 

What persuasive power does TV hold 
over our Hum through its advertising, 
public servioe announcements, news 
repoftklg. and regular programming? 

WStt is it doing to us? What can it 
do fbr uj? litis cf)urse will help you 
becovie a more discriminating \ iewer. 
Invoh/es reading and writing aF>out 
television as well as \ iewing 



COMNG WITH THE 
MASS MfDU (3, 4) 

The maia m^ia of eommimie.itions— 
TV, radio, newspapers magazines^ 
I books, aod mo\ ies - aftecl the way 
^ 'we see the world. KaeJi eau renor* 
the same event to us, hut eaih puy^ 
on our emotions <iiff< r« ntlv Ix tausi* 
it filters the meis.igr (liffert ntly What 
picture of the world d^xs eac h i)or- 
tiwy? What message is ef)ming 
through? **T^e mrdinm is the m( s- 
sage" aecording to Nf.irshall Mcl.u 
han. prophet of a new age. Tins eourst- 
will assist the student in deciphering 
the message V)f the mass media 

• LA405 INrilOOUCflON TO 
MAMA: Flt^S AND 
STAOE (1, 4) 

"All th** i^ofUKs a stage, and all the 
men and ui>nieii nu rely plavers," said 
Shakes pa re in At Yim Ijkr It How 
(M <lraina hav<' its h» tjiiming? Whe 
are stune of thr famous \srit( rs, ae 
tnr^, and actresvrs^ Me. t soriie of the 
world's greatest - U ,11 ^nd l allulah, 
the fahuloui Barrvmon s. Hi( hard and 
Li/. Sidnn- Po,tier. Holxrt Redford. 
Drttma. wliethrr fiu stage nr on film, 
•peaks to itt more fon. fiilK tlun an\ 
other typ« of liti r.itiirf You II gam 
^WrtdU r undrrst.UMlini: (»f the.itrr and 
hfe itirlf friun rh<' m t las.<. reading 
^••d divcussion iM outstaruhng plays. 



LITERATURE 

• lA^l MYTHOLOGY AND 

ANCIENT CLASSICS (3, 4) 

.\\'ANTED: CHONLS. For wl^at 
crime? Do vou know? \Mio were the 
jetsetters of the Golden Age";- *\\'hat 
do music, art,' literature, trademarks. 
conuniTcials all lia\e in common? 
Hi fereiu es to the c re.itures or cliar.ic- 
ters of m\ tholog>\ of course. I\\ en 
readers of science fiction — 2W7 S}>acv 
Odyssey find allusions in its pages. 
.Mythology also aids in the undcr- 
sbunding of ancient cl.issics such as 
fiomer's (hiussty and in the unfolding* 
/)f C»reek ilram.i and tragedy. Jtist 
S\v\uii role do^vou play i\uh day in 
till' miracle of'CrrreK m>tho!()g\'? Do 
you nrt fer living in a humani/ed 
world? For the i ollege-hound student 
or the a\'id reader this course is. a 
.MIST. 

• LA-402 FOLK TALES AND 

LEGENDS (1, 4) 

C!huckles and chills, sorrow .md thrills 
^ await you in this studv i)f the world's 
great 'treasury of folklore. Down 
tlirough the ag(*s folklore has provideil 
s{)l.ice or escape for the common folk 
who fashioned the stories, then chant- 
ed them again and ag.iiji hy flickering 
firelight, passing reverently from one 
generation to the next a rich and 
therislied herit.ige. Folk tal« s. fahles, 
tall tales, fairy tales, hallads, myths, 
Iruends — all will he represented, 
plus souu* of the greatest adventure 
stories \ oiill* (*\ er read! A Iiost of 
heroes invite you to join tliem in some 
/>f thr strangest Mud sometimes mo.st 
dangerous exploits imaginahle. Study 
thi' impact of folklorr on language, 
and art as sou travel the world with 
some of the greatest ad\ cutiirers who 
h.i\c e\('r li\ cd in thi- inintLs and 
hearts of men. 

• LA^3 THROUGH. THE EYES OF 

My BROTHER (1, 4) 

Tlje Asian, the Afrit'.ln. the Fnrope.m. 
thi* Auk rican, the L.itin - .dl see real- 
itv in somewhat different/wa\ s. This 
(r»urse (le\ «'lops an apprei iation for 
the**' (fifferern v% and helps the stu- 
tient to establish rele\ aucr to liis f)\\ !» 
h u kground and e\peri« lu Sample 
NN ritinj^s 1rom iroimd thr wt^rld (uh r 
the student iusitrlits mto some of the 
IH)etr>*, drama, ^lu^rt ^foru s. ess.i \ s 
and no\ cU of ( nltures ()th» r than his 
own. 

• LA-404 THE SHORT STORY (1,4) 

K\er\()!ir loses a mHKl ston Hut not 
e\«T\ooe nnilrrstands tvhat makes a 
storv gcxnl ( 'tim** to a gr< ater ap- 
precintion of this iX)iKiUr literary 
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form l)>' studying the ingredients of 
the short story = (characters, plot, set- 
ting, atmosphere, torie) and the.lc^h- 
nK|U(S us«-d f)y various authors to 
achieve certain effects (humor, sus- 
pense, horror, tragedy). At tpR* same 
tini«* extend your vocahulary, vary 
vour reading inter(»sts, learn about 
luHuau n.iturc and th<- N^orld around 
Tis, stri:tch ><)ur imagination. Go from 
,thc shivering tales of Poe to the hroad 
huTTTor of J.une^ Thurher; from Jesse 
Stuart's true stojies of a mountain 
aA'.t cut off from the world to the 
'sftii iK e fiction Ray Bradbury. Elach 
day hrings a new experience in reahns 
of fantasy or real life, 

• LA-405 SONG • POETVY - ART 

Sing? Draw? Write a poem? YES\ Let 
S - F - A inlrodut^ the fun of \yoetry 
niiH the close association among art, 
music, and poitry. Every day people 
Ifstin to, mouth, think, or chant the 
lyrits of songs, commercials, riddles 
in tune to the radio, tcIe\'ision, or 
their guitar. Ever wonder just how 
one does write a song? Is Aqualung 
music or poetrv? Or art? Find answers 
to how or when do John Lennon*s 
lyrics qualif\' as poems. How do<»$ a 
p(M*m mean? What is a poem's shape 
as important as its words? Designed 
to incr(Mse }ist(Miing and appreciation 
skills, this cours«* is for the non<ollege 
student who enjoys new ideas, 

• LA^06 THE ART OF THE POET 

(2. 3) 

\\'hat is p(^elry? \N'hat does th term 
imply? \N'hy d(H*s man under emo- 
tional pressure produce this partic ular 
t xpression of himself in \erse? Answer 
thcfic (questions by investigating the 
content, form, stvle, .tnd effects of 
the world's greatest poets Re.ul poe- 
try*, discuss it. prone its meaning, 
write about it. disctner its art in thij 
.i»ialytieal course. 

• LA.407 DRAMA: PAST AND 

PRESENT. (2, 3) 

Study .the literature of the theater 
frcun Greek nm\ Roman tr.igedies to 
tlie mod<'rn pl.ivs of BroaduaN- Cot 
an ov< TN iew of the great t Ir.i mat i^ti 
f)f tfie world. Head plavs hN' Sopho- 
Sfiakt speari'. Ihsen, C'hekhov. 
Shaw, DNrill, Williams, U'lUhr. nr 
\!i!Ier to name a few. AnaK/r tri- 
tM all\ th<- ( l( nw rits of dr.oua. (Ir.«mn- 
tie strutture. tlw std»leti«'S of stvle 
and technique and ehara(ieri/ation. 

• LA-40t A LOOK AT LIfl: 

THE NOVEL (1, 4) 

The tui\r\ writer is limitnJ only by 
the extent of his knap nation. He k 
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not hound hy- time or spact*; the 
cFi.ir.:' *' rs •;iu\ 1m- irn.i^irun or t[i» \' 
rtiay i>e bj:>c<l Upon tlic .tntlior s •c x- 
«*rience Witlfrcal p<-oplo. Irnu^iiutivc 
riterJt<ire concfnib itself with hfe and 
people of intenst to the reader. Thr 
' novel will provide enti rtainnient and 
an opportunity for the stiidtnt to 
know himself and Imrnan i-xpt rieru rs 
hettr r 

• LA-409 IMPRESSIONS OF AMER- 

ICA (AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE SHORT COURSE) 
(1, 4) V 

Take a look at Amcriea throni;h iV.- 
eyes of some of lier i^nMtest u rit( rl. 
Literar\ uiants sneh .is Mrminuwai;, 
Steinh(M k. I aiilknrr. Thorrau. W'liit- 
man, Dakinson. Twain, Sandburu. 
Fr)e uill h< read, discnssrtl and dif- 
ferent rmdia will he e\pIoreii and 
eVaIu>ite(T. An eniph.isis (.n hfe stv|e^. 
in Anh in.i aimed toward a reali/atii^n 
that hteratni'- i> life .ind hfe is aware- 
ness nia\' t on\ in( (' thr sln<lenl that \n 
is n<it \*i:\\ : he is jiist NOW 

• LA-4.10 PURITANS -ROMANTICS 

(AMERICAN LITERATUr;£ 
COMPREHENSIVE) f'' * 
Purist? neahstr'<'Hoiaanti( ist':" 
Arnerie.in how is \ mir lieritaile 
ed h>* these lalxK;' From Jr. 
Edwaril s sermons Ni Por s sf 
The Cnu ihlt" is a (ir.istie (1 
Ameriean livine ainl wriliri: ^ 
lloW HKAl), A\AKV/i:. D S, 
SEARCJI for relevant answrT 
ate wfiat von are and \\\\y \ >\(\ 
certain ln-liets \ pr< indues.^). on 
hold with the |{r)manti( ists tl in- 
ty ean In- Itnnal onK tlirr)Ui:l id r 
freedom"' He eh.ill nL;ed and iicfl 
hy some of Amerira's ureate aik- 
ers and writi rs eon)pare ( !i\ 
erihcisms ind ponder their pn! i ts. 
AnaK/i- ynirself whnh < . Jl\ 
are \()\' I'misf J<eahst. li hli 
eistr" 

• " LA.4n TWAIN -MODE" 

REALISM (AMEr ! 

LITERATURE CO. 

HENSIVE) (3, 4 
Take off those .yo-.i ^ <j|<irr ; . . • . 
and see tlir* world as it re;il;\ lias 
our world elianiied fmin ' lu I mi* 
when Tw .lin tra\» l« {l on 1 iie M .ms 
iippi or Lewi^ e\p^^^'ll t);( ' 
or i>i)^ eit\ life to fmiav wh< ii ^^ e Imii 
to Browri\ Mnrirltdf! m //*' Vrotnix f 
f.OTiii - or ha\» W W < ^»an:;ed onr 
M*av of iookinii .jt il^ See (! ' m atnrini; 
of Amenta from ( i^ it ^ ar d r to 
W orld \V'ar 11- Pro|H> the pv\( !i» , . m 
cal efft-et.s of w.ir .iud indoslTialisni 
on the Amcru an conscience. 



• LA-412 GIANTS OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE (SHORT 
' COURSE) (1, 4) 

MueJi of our American heritage has 
its roots in linulish histor\'. Further- 
more, the fact that we share the same 
lani^na^e has created a lx)nd between 
onr two conntries. But even if we 
siiared un ojmnion ties, "the greatness 
of the writers the British Isles have 
produced would command our atten- 
tion. Chaucer, Shakespeare. Tenny- 
son, the Romantic poets. Dickens. 
Shaw — these and others have given 
the world some of its greatest mo- 
ments in literaturt". Discover for your- 
sell wli\ these ha\c won world-wide 
a< cl.iim, w their works ha\c gixcn 
^ them imniort.ihtw 

• LA-413 BEOWULF - SHAKES- 

PEARE (ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE COMPREHENSIVE) 



\(3, 4) 

he mist-sl 



Cio (ittm the mist-shrnnded land of 
mtuiNteis an{l siijk r^t il ion m lUoivulj . 
ihroM'/h tin* hnincr .ind p.ithos of 
Ciliaiiii i's short stoi^^ ^. }{» (he racial 
.(od sori.d piohlt iiis s( ! lorth in 
Sh.d • spe.ir< 's pla\ . 11, r the worhi 
( hai;^^ 1 ill t he hu:i! li". . ! > ol \-e.ir- 
oi it . 1 • \\n . oi elf) ■ prohleni . 
of \ "s ' I \ ' tr set -n 1 !o \^*a\^s ' i 

ns':^ Ha. !,aiaetej cl I'-' Or ea i 

nf ' oursel 's anr neigl 

hor^ lilting ^ passion 

ni.d e -.anie . prirsuin 
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ntimetit iht\ 
sfudeh( <!i-ep into {lie orld o| itieas 
ide, iS ntten disuuised hy s\"mh{)Iism 
.ind ,d!iision fh;s is one of our 
niost I hallcouni'.^ i ourses. 

• LA-415 TWENTIETH CENTURY 
AUTHORS (1, 4) 

Pri»h)n_u !lie present .md predietin.u tlu* 
fulnr*'. iiere is a ( ourse s\tperl)l\- rele- 



vant to our times. How did AmMcft 

and indeed the world get in the shape 
it's in. This course traces tfie buud 
up to our present crises from the be- 
ginning of the centurv- and the various 
literar>' reactions to them. Attention 
is giN cn to some of the so-called sci- 
ence fictioti wnVrs whose prophecies 
are now realities. Also, discussion of 
the Jcjuvenation of gothic ^Techniques 
in writing and cinrma (''Dark Shad- 
ows." "'Night Gaiierv'." *The Inno- 
cents") adds to the; relevancy of the 
course*. > 

• LA^16 SHAKESPEARE (1, 3, 4} 

"He was not of- an age but /or all 
time." Therefore this course is dc-- 
signed for an in-depth study of 
Shakespearean drama. An intensive 
strnK' of his dramatic te( hnique will 
l)e applied to his skill in creating 
cliaracters. His amalgamation of the 
man\' human qualities, which-'under- 
lie the heha\'ior of man, the artistry 
(•} his humor, tlie (omph te. symphonic 
haiiMouN' of ilis poetry will be ex- 
..'aax'd. Pnpil-teaeher selected plays 
^ ill crx-e as the basis for this course. 

\-417 THE BIBLE AS 

LITERATURE (1/ 3, 4) 

you i)elie\e that King Solo- - 
lio ha-' "TCK) wuA and 300 eon- 
was ue world's widest man? 
ist UN ficti(i|t to illustrate his 
earn dxMit nie history, poe- 
s. and c nstoms of the Israelite 
•Ins the revolutionary man 
vsns ('hrisl. You will fx* as- 
o {|isc()\er the Bible's influ- 
rl. music, architecture, lan- 
1 the hteratnre of Western 

SUCH AS THOSE LISTED IN 
J DIVISIONS WHICH FOLLOW 
BE INSTIGATED BY TEACHERS 
BY STUDENTS TWENTY ^ILL LIKE- 
. BE THE MINIMUM REGIS^TION 
OR OFFERING ONE OF THESfe>^ 



THEMATIC APPROACHES 
TO LITERATURE 

• LA.501 THE THEME OF LOVE (4) 

I.IA - Who ean resist this course? 
The i^lavs of lionini and Juliet, West 
Side Sfarth and (Uintiio (U Bcr;^erac 
will pro\ id(* a tonipaet body of*read- 
inu matter from tlie IGth, 17th! and 
i^Oth eejitnries with all kinds of ex- 
prrieru ( s. 'Cfjesc pl.jws (Over. in effect, 
• the shmt stor\ . no\(d, dram.i. poctrv', 
and essa\ 'I'he\ offer n.trration. ex- 
position, description and argumenta- 
tion. An excellent source of material 
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to ttatl^ Critical thinking. What 
dunces fl» years Ukiw brought! \Vv 
arcm#t i^ow one with lh( actors; uc 
are onlc)i)kers, slightly aloof. 

lA-MS THE THEME OF REVENGE 

» If lovf Js the most powerful force for 
goocl-i^. thv world, then n veii^c U 
Sur^ft.jfte most potent force for evil. 
A cbj^ixirative study of The, Scarlet 
i Letter, Hagfilei, and Moby Dick shows 
v>%hat happens when re\cnge becfimcs 
' ^'"^ K'"^*' motivator in a> person's 
life, jjht isolating, then grad»ially de- 
strbying the otir poss* ssed and driven 
by its passion. This course presents 
a comprefaensive study of these three 
Uterary ntfuterpfrces.' separately and 
Wtii^ely. Studies in psychology. 

aiul literary techniques 
, ^ throe autliors in question 
jhrr depth of this study. 
-ENCINC* . 

• UWSM MAN^ INHUMANITY 
TO MAN (4) 

gWrpfadktt often plays havoc in life. 
• Tlie Ojpposing side may have evcry- 
/ Mrfng b^Hts favor, but pn jndice often 
keepg us from admitting the good. 
f)pen-mindt'dDess is one of the great- 
est virtues in life. It means the practice 
of thinkinc; everything throng 
weighing the arguments on l)nth sides 
of a questirm before deciding upon 
course of action. This course will 
deal with awareness and s( nsitivity 
to the problems of the world s down- 
trodden as revealed in suc h works as 
Hdwin Markhams "Tlje \fan with 
the. Hoe;" de Manuassant's "A Pi( x-e 
of String, Black Lih- Me by John 
r^riffiij, Mas hfamer by George Eliot 
The Diary of Anne Frank, To Kill A 
V/odbfi^J, Steinbeck's Crapes of 




Hi 



LA.504 lITMATUIIi Of SOCIAL 
HR)TfST (4) 

The plowshare or the sword . . a U * |_ 

dove or a b<jmb? What are the qnes- ndinCfllBtlCS 

tions and underlying causes of social. 
racial, and jjolitical unrest? Tlus 
cfnirie gi\es voii the opportunity to 
aiialv/e and evahiate writings which 
fjeal uith th*- oppression of man' and 
th<- ci-nsorshij) of his ideas. Study will 
vary as hro;idly as the lyrics of jwpu- 
liir songs by Joan Bae/ or John J^n- 
noo to Thorrau's work ( n il IKsohrdi- 
^riW'. Satires, such as those bv Orwrll 
AM th« ^fuxle>s. and an exifminatioii 
of current issues will inelucU* tlie writ- 
inipi of James B^ildwin and others. 



NOT YET BEEN WRITTEN. WILL BE 
MADE AVAILABLE IF REGISTRATION 
INDICATES ENOUGH INTEREST. 

• LA'405 MAN'S SEARCH F0» 

UTOPIA (4) 

• LA:406 books that CHANGED 

THE WORLD (4) 

• IA^07 WAR AND PEACE (4) 

• 6^08 THE LITERATURE OF 

DEMOCRACY (4) 

• ^ LA-469 MIND PROBES INTO THE 

FUTURE: SCIENCE 
FICTION (3, 4) 

CONCENTRATED STUDY OF 
ONE OR MORE AUTHORS 

• LA 6OI MARK TWAIN (4) 

R( niemlHT liid Holbrook's Mark 
Twain Toniiiht? Fvervone is a ^rown 
up Hnek' Finn. Why not study, tl 
Renins of Twain in depth and co; 
4)are the rel>els» his pen created 
today's rebeP \ look at Twains fnn- 
c<Tn with vital attitudes toward fam- 
ily, ' religion, education, race, death 
will off* r bases for comparison and 
analysis of todays society. Twain, a 
successhd writer of romance and real- 
ism, is also a wt'stern humanist and 
sensitive social satirist who l>elieved 
in the iniportanee of the individual. 
Tlie individual and concern for the 
~~ th('se are the concerns of the 
youth of trie seventies. .Discos'er for 
siinrself why fluck Finn is a classic. 
Find out how one book can be rated 
siiiXTior as an autobro^aphv, picares- 
que road novel, arni a sjndy of dialect. 

• KA-6Q^ ERNEST HEMINGWAY (4) 

• LA-603 WHITMAN . SANDBURG- 

FROST (2, 3) 

• lA-^tiA ROMANTIC POETS (2, 3) 

• RUSSIAN WRITERS (2, 3) 

• LA-606 STEINBECK (4) 

• LA^7 WOMEN^ WRITERS (4) 
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TMMATIC^ANO AUTHOR COURSES 
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For your convenience the math offer- 
ings have hcrri divided into two cate- 
>;ories. Tlie first group ( applied 
mathematits) is recommended for 
tf)ose students \\ ho plan to to work 
or to a tecbnie.d seluwl following high 
sdiool. 1 he s(xond grinip (pure 
inathemah* s ) is recommended for 
those who plan to go to mllege or for 
those* who plan a career JJ^ath, 
science, or some relatctl fielcT T^iese 
are imly general rec ommendations and 
students are free |^ch(>os«> cxnirses 
from either category. 



APPLIED MATHEMATICS 

Plan to buy a car, borrow money, in- 
vvsi your sa\ings, open a checking 
aiconnt. purchase insurance, plan a 
budget, compute \our own tax, rent 
or bu\ a house? Can you clo the aritli-* 

• luetic re(jnired to calcidate interest, 
balance your checkl)ook, or carjx't 
>()ur floor? The answers to these 
(pwstiqjis ' can be found in V these . 
courses. 

• M-101 FOUNDATIONS OF MATH 

(3 Quiirters) 
PrerequUite: Nonm 

This cx)urse is designed to make the 
student more proficient in the basic 
mathematical skills nectssar)' for«e\'- 
t r\ (lay use.. The course pros'ides tbe 
opportunitv' for the student to review 
and vxtend bis khc)W|edg£j ^^additi() n 
and subtraction, muTfipLi cation amly 
di\ision with whole nQmbers. frac- ^ 
tions and decimals. .Addftional topics 
should include percent, ratio and pro- 
jjortion, measurement, elementary 
e(]iiatjons. and introduc^or> gi^ometiy. 

• M.102 CONSUMER MATH 

(3 Quarters) 
Prerequisite: Nene 

Consumer math is d(»signed for tbe 
student who wishes to use his money 
wiseh'. The goal of this course is. to 
enable tbe student to solve ever) day 
problems that require basic skills and 
applications of arithmetic computa- 
tion. , « - .i 

Docs your future include cf)nrse work 
in a technical school? These courses ' 
may be n<Tedjd to giv^« you the mathe- 
matical background "^for vour work 
there. , ' ' 

M-103 ALOEBRA I (3 Quarters) 
Prerequ^ite: None 

This course intr^uces and (le\ clops 
th(* structure o( algebra. It explains 
signed numbers and the use of a let- 
ter (x or y) to represent the un- 
knowns in a jiroblem. Linear i qua- 
tions and inequalities, special prod- 
ucts and factoring, algebraic fractions, 
graphs, radicals, and the quadratic 
equation are studied. 

• M104 GEOMETRY (3 Quarters) 

Prerequisite: None 

This course is ch'soted to the study 
oLpI.nie. solid, and coordinate geome- 
try. Sonir of the lusic concepts are 
measure M\ent. t r)i»grui'nc<\ inequali- 
lies. 1^ rix ndicularitv. parallelism, 
similarity. ct)nstniction. area, and 
vohmie T)u^v concepts an- applifxl 
to lines. r.^,ys, seumeijfs ;irjr| f)ther geo- 
metric figures. Kinphasjs is placed on 
stnicture and logical reasoning 
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J ENGLISH 

■ *, • • 

'.urj-jG belov; are listed by level" -^f v/-.rk that/ v;ill be required 
• .:f.:de:it. Select the areas of^your into-ticc and l,evel at v/hich 
ii^ -reel the-most comfortable in v;orkinr, ihe levels of v/ork 
'\:r.l-.d tov/ard future goals^you expect, to ptitsue. -Please study- 
'a.'c-rully befsre you select your courses/" The nuriber after 
t.ti'i indicates- the range of " the levels to be taught. 

.•'V'.l 1 " Students v;ho have exhibited superior acaden.ic 



achievement. 



^^ 1 9 



Students who are planning to attend a four- 
year college, 

.■j'.vl 3 - Students planning to attend a tv;o-year college, 
industrial school, or a nursing future, 
1 - Students planning to enter the work force upon 
^;raduation. 

.'.vol - Students v/ho have experieiTced little if any 
academic success. 

'-;-pository V^riting (1-3) ^ ^, - 

n^jsearch Paper (1-3) Not recornrrienderi for sophomores 

tiaisic Composition and Reading (4-5) - . 

"rc::itive Writing (1-3) 

.^aiiding Basic Reading Skills (4-5) 

i'vople and Literature (3-5) 

Survey Speech Course (1-5) • • 

-a33-;iedia (1-5) 

Journalism I (1-3) First seriester 

Journalism II (1-3) Second semester 

-'i-^iTa Techniques (1-4) 

- ^jruncos English I (1-4) Juniors aj;d seniors - i irst 

. semestCT 

u::ine33 English II (T.-4) Junijrs and ■?>^r\\^^vs - Se.'.)nd 

. ' * semester ^ 

' ■^ ;abulary Building (1-5) 

Ycuth in Literature (3-5) 
Poetry Appi-eciation (1-3) 
The Kerp I (1-2) 

Bible as Literature (1-5) • ^• 

Advanced Theatre Teuliiii.quud (1-^) 

Southern Literature II (3-5) 

Southern Literature I (1-3) 

Lost Generation (1-3) 

Protest V;riting (1-3) 

Satire and Humor (1-3) * 
Hiotory of the Theatre (1-3) . » 

Non-Fiction (1-4) 

128 
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Shakespeare's Age (1-2) 
American -Novel * (1-3) 

Hiiimanities I {l-2> First semester - Selected sojpjiomores 
luSanitiel il (1-2) Second semester ; selecte^ sophomcres 
Supernatural Literature and Communications 
Black 'Literature (1-3) Seniors only ^ ; 

Romantic Movement in- the Western World (1-3) 

Novel of the Western W.orld \JU-3) . v 

Drama, Comedy, and the Stage (3-5)- ' 

F.arly English Literature Survey (1-3) ~ jj 



t 
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, ^_-..,rp,...„.„ ,.T-r:.»T;mE AMD CO..n^unlCATIONS_(0^ - 

I,, .TTTI^ature course dejllng '".J^rf ln".?teSt°f o'"^ 
,, .»n, past, present, and "^2' sublecis discussed or read 

t"-. r :try-. . • • . - 

-^^^u^y .<;PFF.CH (05 POINTS) (1 - 5). * ^. 

!^ayntrS^eS^^?e;^?i-onnS^Jlu?J?^^2e'-e"i^-=areI^ 

' : ';centrat-lon 

' Jl^AJ'I A TECftfllQUES ( 0 5 lPMIj:^Sia_rJlI - • ' 

.7v;i . ,^^/productron course includl.ng stage t^^^^^ 
.^':..u.:tlon, acting techniques presentation Q^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
/• t i.r.icn, aostume, makeup, and llgnting aru 
: < r. . 

. '-T^-T^RV rTF THF. THEATRE (05 P O INTS) (1 

..rv v .r.urse in dramatic literature b-^^'i""^"^ ,^J^;;e'n^ys''wlll 
■v -i -ovinr to the absurb. Tv;enty representative .pl^ys v.ix 
• T '^mpSrat^ve papers and objective tests are used to 

rr^"P;re33. 

„- • ADV^: :CED THEATRE TECHNIQUE ' (01 _POlNIS)a__-_3l 

.-.n.. d course for students who are interested in acting and 
■'fnrr. Three scenes will, be produced and 
Jl:,.-^r.seleci:ed play and theory "-^^^^ J^^'J^T llt'otol ' 
■.nr-.raa Techniques a^d permission of the instructor. 

' :.f the lorlcally oi^ganized paper with "i^'^^p^nc- 

t .-.y supports, and free of gross errors in ^P^U^"S;,iPi"not 
diction, aAd syntax, f ^-^^^ JoS^ sf ?s designed 
f- '.ncorporated as the need arises. ^hls be- 
' •• -.i.J-n*.s who desire to practice composition and gramniar 
' ■ '. th? basic level. 

'■-V .^AllM. Arp_HUMOR (05 POINTS) (1 -_Jl 

V V, satire from a literary '^-"d ' soc1 al point of view . It 
»M,r:5 man's acceiftance of Individuals and institutions lace 
In cither amused or bitter tones. About • 
-■■'•1 ind discussed during the semester as '"^'ll °''^^^^^^°;^s 
•5r;<^ such as poems, plays, short stories, musicals, cartoons, 

*!"'";":yo, etc. 
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1 BUSINESS ENGLISH I (05 points) 



:*.:dy of language "^skills necessary for'.eff ective communication j 
irt of listening and readin^^:, spelling, grammar and punctuation* 



BUSINESS ENGLISH II (0$ points) \^ 



eludes the psychology of effective communicsi^ion, vrriting 
ftsrnanship and the art of dynamic speaking within the framework 
the business world. 



f BIBLE AS LITERATURE' (05 points) (i^^^.l 



n4r^ c 



rlef study of the history of the English Bible an^^ tromparative 
L.f all English versions-contemporary and the King James.' A 
'j/ly will be made of the influence of the English Bible upon our 
•il3h Language and upon English and American Literature. Memory 
^ and themes:-^r«<yjlred. Student ^s preferred translation will 
textbook. ^ 

_ RpWWTIC MOVEf^NT IN THE WESTERN WORLD (05PointsV 

• ^ • 

ir.-depth study of- the Arthurian Legend and its impact uoon English 
■• H Literature and Theatre. Our heritage of ballads in 
--••-ea with a survey of authors of the Romantic Movement: Tennyson, 
^ -iyron, Shelley, Keats, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Emerson, Poe, 
c, A project or paper is expected.:', 

liig-H gRO I C l-2) . (05 Doint.O 



is Cjid^gned to introduce the student to the various 



'•--. 0. the hero as presented in fiction from early to modern 
• approximately twelve stories, poems, plays, and novels will 
rh V rl'" ^^^died in depth. Selections to be studied will include - 

Oedipous Rex, Macbeth,. Pardise- Lest, Death of a Sales-jian 
..^y^ : ' Fixer. Parallel reading will be reguired. 

• 'I "^^■^■^ themes related to the changing conceptis of the hero 

„ .7?.'^-;:;?? LAjiE. .q -.2). ■(■ 05. points ) ' , . 

^ Ti ter 
1 le 



course, students will become acquainted with Shakespeare 
tudv nf" ^'^^^°^ies, comedies, and tragedies through an in 
vlirl^ ^PPf^^inately ten representative plays. Emphasis 
Fx^coa on interputation and .nn^lysl.'^; of character and plot. 

*'^-^-:cZn :jom (1.3)., points) 



^ vJc^,Lh?t \ 1?®^^^^" novels will be read and diPjn.c^ed in 
C'/Ji-e ♦Tftr.^o themes w.M 1 be based on various novels 

century until modem i.ime.s. 
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■^__jnJlWgt^^ (05 points! 

: % vocabulary ^ords through group wor. , indivi^u^ study and 

r-^V•-/,^s!^^re^eS?•tl?fvS^reLire t^^ .student to apply 
:fus lSrned not just memorizati^on. 

■ ■ ^-RT VTT.ir. {1-^) (05 P nigtsL. - 

:;..17t will road . =f ^S^SJ^^rrdrnfeSpSrsfs'' 



# • 
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PROTEST WRIT ING; (05 POINTS) " • ' . " ' 

C ~~' — ' — • ^ • r 

way of rebels. Including current culture, ethnic, and antl- 
abllshment works. Includes romantic poets 'and rebels in other 
Ids.. A .high level of reading and discussion ability requirai^rd .. 

'lent will be required to purchase a moderate amount of ^materials . 
for the squeamish. ^ ^ . 

YOUTH IN LITERATURE (05 -POINTS) . ■ * 

inted toward the Iclnd^s of problems that face youth today, as 
)sed to those that may have faced their par^nVs^^r. grandparents . 
student can expect rdadlng assignments, from riovels , short 
r'les, poetry, magazines, v;riting assignTrt^'nts based reading, 
;u58iQns and x)ther oral work. Sample novels: Red Sky at 
^Ing ; Tell Me That Y^u.Love Me3 Junle Hoon: . ' T" 

BASIC READING SKILLS: (05 POINTS ) ' " ^ . * 

•ndlvlduallzed course tc^ help you rea^, with less difficulty. 
,gn6d for student for whom reading has never been as easy as 
should or couli^ be. 

JOURNALISM; (05 POINTS ) . ' 

Ired of Twig editorial staff writers, and (3pen to any^nter- 
d student; Is a tv/o-semcster course covering news-wrlSng, 
ure writing, and editorial writing! cony reading and proof- ^ 
^g; headline writing; make-up; history* of American Journal- - - \- 
nd background of scholastic journalism.. * " ) 



UI' 



SOUTHERN LI TERATURE: (05 POINTS) 

?rs principal Southern writers with a special unit on North 
Una writers. Course Includes; ^readlng of certain required 
c for seminar or class dis'cussion, other' optional'; extrar 
It books for morning or afternoon -dlscii.sc ion with teacher 
students, a brief look at Southern history and trends in 
hern literature, group presentations of two seminar authors 
:g any available audio-visual material or dramatic talent, 
•se will end with preparatio-n of a formal speech to .be pre- 
ed to class. No textbook. Books available at library and/ 
aper back book store. ^ 



SbUTHERN LITERATURfi (05 POINT^) 



udy of Southern ^^writers select ed ' for^ ea^y and enjoyable 
ling. There will be a great deal oT group work in discus^'lon 
'ooks, preparation of bulletin boards > b^k. covers, skU^ etc. 
Ic composition and grammar skills wi]A taught in an^Blaslon- 
ihort paper on books ^ read, No text brink. Book.s availalH^at 
•ary and/or paper back book store* ^ ^ -7 
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JuRh selected JJ°f;'^Sf ?ho Srfference between fiction 

tten nnd prbpap.anda. /'"^J^^ \ project differentiated to 
P nonfictic^ ^''^' I'irassijreron the lives- and thoughts of real 

p:;;ct^i"a;r t^e^L'biecr • 

It "ASS -T.T^IA:. rOS POIMTS ) . . ^ 

' 7^- TTnholn the rcffi^r develop critical reading, 
.1. course is ^^'r^H-^'^^!" ^^^J^C.^ to newspapers, rndio. na^a- 
!..»tor.inp.. and viewing habits ^^g^J lanf.uane arts skil.ls are 
;»«os. television, and ^Ji"^' J^^f Jo bccone nore discri^inatinfi 
tmtiXoped while encouragiynR student tk) 
-Mtmcrs of mass media. \ - . ' 

' 'LT5JJJ-^"^'^"'^r' POINTS) 

,V course 'del^ls v.-ith an ' in depth '^^J^^y f^^J^^hJ Jr^u^Sblographies 

r/;i:eW.f;^ab^^^^^^ 



ILl 



h-> n'n 1 nf.-nslve' Study of tiv- novel as a. llter- 
-J^ use in FnPl-lhd, Franc:-;, .-ind Russia. Tho 
''r'^'^f^^'^ s^udint to calA deeper insights Into 
• * ':: xr>ri -ncerand values, ;to develop the ability to exan-ane 

-1 'i'^orSlng to its internal structure, and to^^lscov.r th. 
-■- : • : tM^ hivl acbur.-d in.theinov^l forrrf during its ^^f^^^' 
;-'rV-:y twelve novels ^;ill be studied in aepthy-and/or 

» '-■T_2™_JJ POINTS) (3 - 5) . > 

.>our.. is to be a study of types of heroes [^^^ J-l^l'' ,^1""^^^ 
rr. an..-s. Included will be a study of ^^P^^^^f i^^^ ''"^f 
1..'. f-aK talt^:, md other poems, snort stories ,-pi..>s , ...lu 
, •:• n-;ols. Short written and oral discussions will bo in- 

' ^^-'^ '-OMPOSITION .AND READIIJG (05 P0 IIjTS)_(Jj_-J^-5l • 

-Jar,- ' 15 designed to teach basic skills of simple oompo- 
i .r.::.phasls will be on wrltin?; understandable sentences 
t : .:r-.rhr.. -.rammar -will be' inte^^rated ((into the cours|^^ to 

■• a.-;.Unco structure and to serve as a base i'';P^°^f 

--t';-.^. This course 'is designed for those students who have 
! ■jI-ri^Mlty expressing. themselves and. have experienced lltrie 




■. ''^A.'il TIES (03' P0IJ^?TS)(1- - 2) 

sophomores form a special two hour class of English and ^ 
:i?;ory, hichlighted by rgading,, field t.rips, -uest speak- 
r'."'-.! ccts , and group work. / ' 

••■ '-- ^^ '^ -'D LITERATURE (05 POINTS) (3 - 5) 

-••'I'-r -ourse including a study of art, architecture , laupic^, • 
■.-■'J r-'hllosophy. Field trips, speakers, projects, ana 
wLli jc a complimentary part of this course.-^ 

^^^MA^ COMEDY,. AND THE STAGE (05 P0INT5)(3 - 5)_ 

' •'7 'f .-lusical comedv in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
Includes reading, writing assignments, acting, and 
A number of plays will be studied covering the 
•;aG . . . - • 

'-^''.r.Y ■-N'JLISII LITERATURE SURVEY (05 POINTS) (1 - 3_.). 

r-,-.iv.> reading and analysis of Chaucer, Boccaccio, Arthurian 
Pr>..nch romances, and some current ■critical -works oon- ^ 
tho ■ hlst.ory of the English language. 
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•v..n*3 leadln..- thJ ^ culture and 

-.-c^^r... -:r.-ii:;:..p{h's;u..' . " writers. 

•:rt Iran... Er.ra round, t' ' fI'o^ u ^ ' Pis3os. 
rem others, ' a brK-f r ;^' '""^ ^'---pri^:, ntntlw poem.: 

hcatr.. win be cT'lv T'^' ; '^--^^•1^^^ 

iV-.r?.cter of -h- -"lo'-i^.n ^^h':; r "P'" essential 

5 the f.^rmvi n of hi- i ^"^''^ -^^'-'ntrlbuted 

0 studied. R •a^r:d •■ r ""^^ ^-"^^ ^'^^1 
iTTe-s Return , z.-ld- .Ad ; .'^ ^ J^-^'^^'- -^equlr.^d non-flctlon: 
Wred Short ' cttHTs : Z u re J o T-^V"' S^^^^""'^' ' 

n be rcsp^nal'b e'f-r i o .^^1" ^'r-\"f'%; '-'^•^•'^ student 
••ks ->s well ns sn-U re 'r- '^ r.*d3nn c^ch nine 

•« och nlr.., w-ct'^ -v-i-r ^'7''' cultural -.spcct of the 

rourhcut th:- ocnost ' ' ' ^"^^^ ''■'^ ro, ,rt3 will be assij^ned 

= 1. 16 W..U .3 v^r^-u-^lV. V^';'^^' ^it.r.ry r.cv.nents and 
-•ret. iln,.r:4 h-lk. ^V, ^ ' - .. " I ^"^'-^^"^ 3U.r. as the br.llad, 
uu., -ind bX-rs ■ , rira.m.atlc mono- 

a^e. m. tor, .fend other p^.-^j .i^/jl,''?; ^ f y:^l^;'i isn net.-.phcr . 
be '■XD^H.-t- i rv.ni I ' - studied. Students 

s t. ^-"^ b-.CK-rojn^j rr.t.rlal or. -cot3 and tii-'^ir' 

^■^T , H t^^'-^lr relatl-Mr.hln,, f ^ri't s^.'t 

.0^:1 and analytic-*] n-r.p- -^--i „ • > ,. w. i s... . t 

1 ^.o be asked t': lA^/cr.aClZlT ' '^^^^ ■ ^^t.dents 
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